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PREFACE. 

JT^Ducation  is  acknowledged  to  have  a 
^*  powerful  influence  on  human  bap- 
pinefs.  Yet  the  methods  which  are  ge- 
nerally purfued  in  conducing  it,  need  to 
be  reformed,  or  may  be  improved.  To 
promote  this  important  purpofe  is  the 
chief  dejign  of  the  following  Jheets. 

In  the  firft  part,  the  author  bas> 
among  other  things,  pointed  out  errors 
which  are  frequently  committed  in  edu- 
cating children,  He  has  alfo  propo- 
fed  a  plan  for  educating  thofe  who  are 
born  in  the  lower  ft  at  ions  of  life  -,  a 
thing,  though  extenjively  ufeful,  yet* 
as  far  as  he  knows,  but  Jlightly  at- 
tempted by  others. 

In  thefecond  part,  he  has  given  fe- 
deral directions  about  the  education  of 
children  in  general.  And,  in  both  thefe 
parts,    he  has  avoided  all  chimerical 
ideas,  and  ftudied  to  bring  into  afmall 
compafs  whatever  he  thought  worthy 
of  the  public  attention,  whether  obfer- 
a  z  ved 
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ved  by  himfelf,  or  delivered  by  others. 
He  would  'willingly  be  of  ufe  to  thofe 
parents  efpecially,  who  have  neither 
time  nor  inclination  to  fearcb  through 
the  many  volumes  which  have  been 
written  on  this  fubj eft. 

70  the  treatife  he  has  fubjoined  a 
minute  detail  of  his  own  method  of 
teaching.  He  thinks,  that  if  expe- 
rienced teachers  were  to  publifh  more 
frequently  the  principles  which  they 
adopt,  and  the  method  which  they  pur - 
fue,  the  advantage  tofocietywouldbe 
confiderable:  'The  different  jyjl  ems,  and 
the  different  methods  of  teachers,  would 
be  compared;  the  errors  in  each  would 
be  dif covered  >  and  the  mojl  proper  plan 
would  be,  at  length,  introduced  into 
our  fchools* 

The  author  acknowledges  his  obliga- 
tions to  the  public  for  the  favourable 
reception  which  this  treatife  has  met 
with.  ¥his  has  encouraged  him  to 
publifo  it  afccond  time>  with  correc- 
tions and  additions. 
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EDUCATION. 

PART     I. 

An  Eflay  on  EDUCATION, 

SECTION      I. 

~   General  Reflections. 

MAN  is  eminently  diftin- 
guifhed  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  globe.  He  derives 
this  diflin£tion  from  the  flrudlure 
and  afpedt  of  his  body,  and  ftill 
more  from  the  powers  and  affec- 
tions of  his  mind. 

A  The 
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The  mind  indeed  feems  to  have 
but  few  ideas  at  firft,  and  even  to 
be  indebted  for  thefe  to  external 
objects.  But  the  noble  and  exten- 
five  powers  with  which  it  is  en- 
dued, difcover  themfelves  by  de- 
grees, and  render  it  highly  fufcep- 
tible  of  improvement.  This  im- 
provement is  clofely  connected 
\vith  the  perfection  and  happinefs 
of  mankind;  If  the  mind  be  dark- 
ened by  error,  and  corrupted  by 
vice,  we  (hall  be  miferable,  as  well 
as  mean ;  if  it  be  enlightened  by 
knowledge,  and  formed  to  virtue, 
we  mall  more  eafily  fupport  the 
natural  evils  of  life,  and  we  mall 
open  to  ourfelves  the  trueft  and  the 
largeft  fources  of  happinefs. 

Hence  it  appears  that,  of  all  the 
objects  which  can  attract  our  atten- 
tion, there  is  none  fo  interefting  as 
the  mind  itfelf.  And  hence  it  is, 
that  thofe  who  have  the  charge  of 
youth,  ought  in  a  particular  man- 
ner 
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ner  to  ftudy  the  nature  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  They  fhould  trace  it 
in  all  its  different  appearances,  and 
obferve  it,  with  a  (till  more  curious 
and  attentive  eye,  in  the  firft  and 
moft  uncorrupted  feafon  of  life. 
They  fhould  attend  to  its  gradual 
openings ;  they  fhould  affifl  it  in  its 
exertions,  and  fupply  it  with  pro- 
per materials  of  knowledge.  Be- 
ginning with  the  natural  objedts 
with  which  a  child  is  furrounded, 
they  fhould  teach  him  how  to  dif- 
cover  their  more  obvious  and  ufeful 
qualities  $  then  they  fhould  point 
out  the  changes  made  upon  them  by 
human  induftry,  and  the  purpofe* 
for  which  fuch  changes  are  made* 
Difcoveries  of  this  kind,  and  expla- 
nations as  the  children  advance  in 
age,  and  as  the  objects  prefent  them- 
felves  to  their  notice,  will  excite 
their  curiofity,  and  inftruft  as  well 
as  employ  their  minds.  This  will 
be  a  proper  foundation  for  the  lan- 
A  2  guages, 
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guages,  the  arts,  the  fciences.  The 
acquifition  of  knowledge  fhould  be 
made,  as  much  as  poffible,  the  fruit 
of  their  own  inquiries,  and  of  the 
unconftrained  exertion  of  their  men- 
tal powers.  Thus  they  will  learn 
to  exercife  their  own  understanding 
in  the  purfuit  of  knowledge,  rather 
than  truft,  upon  all  occafions,  in  a 
lazy  and  implicit  manner,  to  the 
opinions  of  their  parents  and  teach- 
ers. Parents  and  teachers  are  fure- 
ly  intitled  to  the  higheft  refpeft,  as 
well  as  obedience,  from  children  : 
but  they  fbould  take  the  inoft  effec- 
tual meafures  to  fecure  this  refpedl; 
they  fhould  take  the  fimpleft  and 
moft  probable  methods  of  cherifh- 
ing  thofe  feeds  of  knowledge  which 
feem  more  or  lefs  to  be  lodged  in 
the  minds  of  children,  and  require 
only  proper  culture  to  rear  them. 
Far  from  pufhing  children  forward 
in  a  precipitate  manner,  by  loading 
their  memories  with  unexplained 

words, 
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words,  or  by  requiring  from  them 
tafks  above  their  compreheniion,  or 
of  little  utility  in  life,  they  fhould 
keep  pace  with  their  rifing  genius, 
by  adapting  th  eir  inflrudions  to 
their  confined  ideas,  and  refpective 
capacities,  by  explaining  every  word 
till  it  be  fully  underflood,  and  by 
teaching  thofe  things  with  greater 
care  which  are  afterwards  to  be  mofl 
ufeful  to  them. 

Further,  as  education  is  known 
to  have  a  powerful  influence  in 
forming  the  tempers  and  characters 
of  men,  parents  and  teachers  fhould 
endeavour,,  as  foon  as  children  are 
capable  of  comprehending  the  focial 
ties,  to  cherifh,  with  the  greateft  vi- 
gilance, that  love  of  mankind  which 
is  fo  vifible  in  their  tender  minds, 
toftrengthen  that  fenfe  of  right  and 
wrong  which  is  fo  deeply  implant- 
ed in  them,  and  to  prevent  thofe 
falfe  aflbciations  of  ideas  which  are 
fo  deflructive  of  human  happinefs, 
A  3  and 
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and  which,  children  unexperienced 
in  life,  and  deluded  by  appearances, 
are  fo  apt  to  form.  Above  all,  they 
fhould  ftudy  to  infpire  them  with 
fentiments  of  duty  and  gratitude  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  confidered  as 
their  parent,  benefactor,  and  judge; 
and  to  enforce,  by  a  prudent  difci- 
pline,all  thofe  principles  which  have 
a  tendency  to  make  them  happy  in 
themfelves,  and  ufeful  to  others. 

While  they  are  thus  employed 
in  cultivating  the  mind,  the  body 
is  by  no  means  to  be  negledted. 
The  influence  of  the  latter  over  the 
former  is  as  great  as  its  union  with 
it  is  furpriling.  The  body,  when 
foftened  by  indolence,  or  miftaken 
tendernefs,  enfeebles  the  mind,  re- 
laxes its  vigour,  and  unfits  it  for 
every  great  or  difficult  undertaking; 
when  pampered  and  weakened  by 
luxury,  or  the  gratification  of  irre- 
gular appetite,  it  fubjedts  the  mind 
to  wants  not  its  own,  and  excites 

thofe 
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thofe  paffions  which  are  the  enemies 
of  happinefs  and  of  life  ;  but  when 
nourished  by  temperance,  and  har- 
dened by  exercife,  it  enables  the 
foul  to  exert  its  native  ftrength,  in- 
fpires  it  with  chearfulnefs*  kindles 
up  the  benevolent  aftedlions,.  fets 
virtue  in  the  moft  amiable  light,. 
and  fhews  it  to  be  the  trueft  happi- 
nefs of  man.. 

If  we  confider  the  fimplicity  of 
children,  and  ftudy  carefully  to  pre- 
ferve  them  from  prejudice,  we  fhali 
find  them  open  to  the  befl  impref- 
fions,  and  delighted  with  every  ftep 
they  advance  in  the  road  to  know- 
ledge and  to  virtue.  This  encou- 
rages parents  and  tutors  to  rear  the 
minds  of  children  with  the  utmoft 
attention;  and  renders  them  inexcu  - 
fable  if  they  fuffer  the  noxious  weeds 
of  folly  and  vice  to  fpring  up  in  a 
foil  fo  valuable,  and  fo  capable  of 
improvement.  This  attention,  as 
has  been  already  obferved,  fhould 

begin 
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begin  with  the  earliefl  period  of  life. 
Weak  and  flexible,  while  deftitute 
of  experience,  and  unimproved  by 
reflection,  children  are  ready  to  a- 
dopt  the  fentirnents  and  copy  the 
manners  of  thofe  with  whom  they 
converfe,  or  of  thofe  on  whom  they 
depend.  This  propeniity  to  imita- 
tion, together  with  the  contagion 
of  example,  may  hurry  them  into 
a  blind  compliance  with  the  vices 
and  follies  of  others,  and  thereby 
expofe  them  to  all  the  inconveni- 
encies  of  error  in  judgment  and  ir> 
pradtice.  At  the  fame  time,  this 
very  propeniity,  if  properly  direct- 
ed,  will  ad;  like  a  powerful  engine 
in  favour  of  virtue. 

From  fuch  reflections  as  theie,  we 
may  fee  the  dignity  of  the  human 
mind,  the  importance  of  education,, 
the  manner  in  which  we  ought  to 
conduct  it  at  firft,  the  great  objects 
we  ought  always  to  have  in  view, 
the  neceffity  of  taking  care  of  the 

body 
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body  as  well  as  the  foul,  and  the 
encouragement  we  have  to  turn  our 
attention  to  this  fubjedt  from  the 
innocence  and  the  docility  of  chil- 
dren. Hence  too  parents  may  learn, 
that  if  they  neglect  the  education 
of  their  children,  the  riches  which 
they  may  accumulate,  and  the  fplen- 
did  or  lucrative  employments  which 
they  may  procure  for  them,  will 
but  increafe  their  mifery.  And 
hence  teachers  may  fee  the  princi- 
ples which  they  ought  to  inculcate, 
and  the  nature  of  the  duties  incum- 
bent on  them,  or  rather  of  the  high 
privilege  conferred  upon  them.  What 
occupation  is  there  on  earth  more 
ufeful  to  mankind,  or  more  delight- 
ful in  itfelf,  than  to  improve  the 
mind  of  man  ?  And  what  more 
probable  means  of  fucceeding  in  fo 
noble  an  attempt,  than  to  fuperin- 
tend  it  in  the  firft  exertions  of  its 
faculties,  and  preferve  it,  through 
the  critical  feafon  of  youth,  in  that 

healthful 
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healthful  ftate  in  which  its  happi- 
nefs  confifts  ? 

The  foregoing  obfervations  arc 
fufficiently  confirmed  by  the  expe- 
rience of  the  ancients  as  well  as  the 
moderns.  Hiftory,  that  mirror  of 
human  life,  exhibits  to  our  view  the 
fortune  of  mankind  ever  varying 
in  proportion  to  their  care  or  ne- 
gligence in  the  training  of  youth. 
Where  this  was  attended  to,  and 
properly  conducted,  we  fee,  that  not 
only  individuals,  but  even  focieties, 
were  virtuous  and  happy :  where 
this  was  negle&ed,  or  the  method 
of  conducing  it  miftaken,  we  fee 
likewife,  that  they  plunged  thcm- 
felves  into  vice;  and  felt,  at  length, 
its  direful  and  unavoidable  effects. 

It  would  be  a  tafk  no  lefs  difa- 
greeable  than  unneceffary,  to  give 
inftances  of  nations  that  have  been 
corrupted  and  ruined  by  the  negledl 
of  education.  It  will  be  more  plea* 
fant  to  turn  our  eyes  to  thofe  wiler 

cations, 
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nations,  vvhofe  attention  to  this  great 
object  was  rewarded  with  the  pro- 
fperity  which  it  tends  to  produce. 

Hiftory  informs  us,  that  the  an- 
cient Periians,  fenfible  of  the  advan- 
tages of  early  culture,  took  care  to 
beftow  thofe  advantages  on  a  confi- 
derable  number  of  their  children, 
whom  they  brought  up  by  one  com- 
mon plan.  How  beautiful  does  that 
plan  appear,  as  defcribed  by  Xeno- 
phon  !  To  it  they  flood  indebted, 
in  a  great  meafure,  for  thofe  amia- 
ble virtues  which  diflinguiftied  the 
founder  of  their  empire  from  other 
conquerors  :  to  it  was  owing  the 
fuccefs  of  the  Periian  troops,  whofe 
officers  were  educated  in  the  fame 
fchool  with  Cyrus,  accuftomed  be- 
times to  the  fame  temperate  and 
hardy  way  of  life,  and  trained  up 
in  the  principles  of  juftice,  ho- 
nour, and  magnanimity.  Happy 
people,  had  they  extended  their  care 
to  thofe  of  the  lower  rank,  and  con- 
fined 
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fined  their  ambition  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Perfia  ! 

We  read  too  that  Lycurgus  was 
no  lefs  fenfible  of  the  importance  of 
early  difcipline.  The  fpirit  of  his 
laws  was,  to  extinguiih  ambition 
and  avarice  in  his  countrymen,  and 
to  render  them  hardy  and  invincible 
in  war.  In  this  great  and  generous 
defign  he  fucceeded:  never  were  the 
Lacedemonians  fo  powerful,  or  fo 
happy,  as  when  they  obferved  the 
inftitutions  of  that  celebrated  law- 
giver. It  is  true  his  plan  was  de- 
fective in  fome  particulars,  and  er- 
roneous in  others;  and  even  where 
not  exceptionable  in  point  of  morals, 
it  can  by  no  means  be  propofed  as 
a  model  for  a  commercial  ftate,  or 
an  extenfive  empire.  With  either 
of  thefe  it  feems  to  be  altogether 
inconfiftent ;  arid  it  is  mentioned 
only  as  an  inftance  of  the  power  of 
education,  when  extended  to  the  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  ranks  of  the  people;  and  as  a 
proof,  that  the  attention  of  man- 
kind may  he  diverted  from  thofe 
objects  which  are  purfued  with  fo 
general  and  fo  fond  an  affection, 
though  they  owe  their  charms  moft- 
ly  to  prejudice  contracted  in  early 
life. 

But  if  the  Lacedemonians  and  the 
Perfians,  under  all  their  difadvanta- 
ges,  difcovered  fuch  tafte  and  judg- 
ment in  the  education  of  youth, 
and  took  fuch  pains  to  render  it  ef- 
fectual; if  the  former  infpired  their 
citizens  with  a  degree  of  felf-denial 
and  public  fpirit  unknown  to  other 
focieties ;  and  if  the  latter  formed 
a  body  of  men  who  did  honour  to 
their  country  in  the  arts  both  of 
peace  and  war;  more  flill  may  be 
expected  from  the  inhabitants  of 
GREAT  BRITAIN,  who  enjoy  afonn 
of  government  far  fuperior  to  theirs, 
and  have  much  better  opportunities 
of  improvement.  Enlightened  by  a 
B  founder 
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founder  philoibphy,  and  a  purer  re- 
ligion, and  bleffed  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  liberty,  fecured  by  fo 
excellent  aconftitution,  fhall  we  be 
wanting  in  a  matter  of  fuch  confe- 
quence  to  our  own  happinefs  as  well 
as  that  of  poflerity  ? 

An  object  fo  important,  and  fo 
highly  valued  by  Heathens,  deferves 
particular  attention  from  a  nation 
thus  diftinguimed.  But  the  differ- 
ence between  ancient  and  modern 
education  will  (hew  how  negligent 
we  are  in  that  refpeft.  The  difci- 
pline  of  the  ancient  Periians  and 
Lacedemonians  has  been  already 
mentioned.  But  thefe  were  not 
the  only  nations  of  antiquity  that 
ftudied  to  give  a  proper  education  to 
their  children.  The  Egyptians  and 
the  Cretans  are  faid  to  have  had  ex- 
cellent laws  and  very  prudent  infti- 
tutions  on  this  head.  The  Romans, 
till  corrupted  by  luxury,  and  deba- 
fed  by  defpotifm,  were  remarkable 

for 
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for  the  early  care  they  took  to  pre- 
ferve  the  virtue,  and  to  regulate  the 
manners,  cf  their  children  :  and  we 
are  told,  by  the  author  of  the  trea- 
tife  on  the  decline  of  eloquence  a- 
mong  them,  that  the  child  was  not 
abandoned  at  firft  to  mercenary 
nurfes,  nor  intruded  afterwards  to 
fervants,  or  others  of  abject  minds, 
and  of  fordid  manners  j  but  that  it 
was  cuftomary  to  chufe  out  fome 
elderly  female  relation,  of  liberal 
fcntiments,  and  approved  conduct, 
to  whom  the  family,  or  perhaps  fa- 
milies connected  by  blood  or  neigh- 
bourhood, committed  the  care  of 
their  children  from  their  infant 
years.  This  venerable  perfon  ftrictly 
regulated  their  fports  and  amufe- 
ments,  as  well  as  their  more  ferious 
purfuits,  and  carefully  retrained 
them  from  faying  or  doing  any 
thing  that  was  contrary  to  decency 
or  good  manners.  Such  a  method 
of  difcipline,  he  obferves,  was  at- 
B  2  tended 
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tended  with  this  as   well   as  other 
advantages:  Young  men  were  con- 
dudled,  with  found   and  untainted 
minds,  to   the  ftudy  of  the  liberal 
arts,  and  fired  with  a  noble  defire 
of    improvement     and    diftindtion. 
Among  the  Athenians,  to  whom  we 
are,  in   a    great   meafure,  indebted 
for  the  arts  and  the  fciences,  perfons 
of  the  highejl  dignity,  and  of  the 
greateft   abilities,  difdained   not   to 
direct  the  ftudies,  and  to  form  the 
manners,   of  youth.     Many  of  the 
philofophers,  who  were  alfo   their 
teachers,  were  not  more  diftinguim- 
ed  by  their  tafte  and  learning,  than 
by  their  experience  in  bufinefs,  and 
the  rank  they  held  in  the  ilate.  They 
conveyed  the  knowledge  of  things, 
as  well  as  of  words,  in  an  eafy  and 
familiar  manner;  and  defpifing  that 
haughty  and  dogmatic  air  which  is 
fo  difcouraging  to  a  learner,    they 
admitted   an   unreferved  freedom  of 
converfation,  of  which  we  have  fe- 

veral 
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vcral  inftances  in  the  dialogues  of 
Xenophon  and  Plato.  And  the  ath- 
letic exercifes,  and  public  games, 
which  were  encouraged  among  all 
the  nations  of  Greece,  were  attend- 
ed with  confiderable  advantages : 
They  rendered  the  body  more  hardy 
and  vigorous;  they  gave  the  ftates 
frequent  opportunities  of  corref- 
ponding  together;  they  diffufed  a 
manly,  independent,  patriotic  fpirit. 
Thus  they  ferved  as  a  fchool  for 
military  virtue,  and  at  the  fame 
time  fecured  the  public  liberty. 

Modern  education  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  this.  During  the  earlieft 
period  of  childhood,  that  is,  for  the 
firft  five  years,  when  the  mind  is 
difpofed  to  receive  the  ftrongeft  im- 
preffions,  it  is  frequently,  and  mod. 
unhappily,  perverted.  Nor  is  this 
all:  to  complete  the  misfortune,  it 
is  often  intrufted,  in  the  fucceding 
period  of  life,  to  perfons  who,  hav- 
.  ing  never  had  proper  opportunities. 
B  3  of 
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of  improvement,  are  too  often  ftran- 
gers  to  that  enlargement  of  fenti- 
ment,  and  that  delicacy  of  language 
which  arife  from  a  more  cultivated 
mind,  and  a  better  acquaintance 
with  mankind.  For  thofe  of  fu- 
perior  education,  and  eafy  fortunes, 
regarding  the  inflrudlion  of  youth 
as  a  field  in  which  little  glory  or 
wealth  is  to  be  acquired,  chufe  ta 
employ  their  talents  where  greater 
power,  riches,  or  honour,  may  be 
expeded. 

Nor  will  this  appear  furprifing, 
when  we  confider  the  unfavourable 
circumftances  in  which  the  teachers 
of  youth  are  placed,  and  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  they  have  to 
ftruggle.  The  former  are  owing  to 
the  inattention  of  mankind,  and 
{hall  be  afterwards  taken  notice  of; 
the  latter  are  owing  to  the  acquired 
depravity  of  children.  Negledted  in 
their  tender  years  by  their  parents* 
who  are  their  natural  guardians; 

corrupted 
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corrupted  by  the  fervants,  to  whole 
care  they  are  committed;  "and  led 
aftray  by  the  example  of  thofe  with 
whom  they  are  allowed  to  converie, 
it  is  little  wonder  if  they  find  it  a 
difficult  talk  to  feparate  ideas  which 
they  have  learned  falfely  to  connect, 
to  fet  bounds  to  paffions  which  they 
have  been  allowed  to  indulge,  and 
to  make  off  habits  to  which  they 
have  been  fo  long  accuftomed.  And 
a  little  reflection  on  what  we  muft 
have  frequently  obferved  in  life,  will 
ferve  to  convince  us  more  fully  of 
the  abufes  committed  in  education* 
of  the  defeats  of  the  common  prac- 
tice, of  the  difficulties  which  the- 
inflrudlors  of  youth  have  to  en- 
counter, and  of  the  inconveniencies- 
to  which  they  are  expofed* 
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SECT,     IT. 

Errors  and  Defetfs   in    Education. 
Advice  to  Parents  and  teachers. 


TH  E  errors  which  are 
quently  committed  in  edu- 
cation by  parents,  and  thofe  to 
whom  they  transfer  the  care  of 
their  children,  may  be  reckoned 
one  great  fource  of  human  mifery. 
A  few  inftances  will  confirm  the 
truth  of  this  obfervation. 

In  the  firft  period  of  life,  when 
the  child  is  moft  fufceptible  of  im- 
preffions,  he  is  furrounded  with 
perfons  of  low  education  and  of 
weak  minds*.  The  confequence  is,: 

*  In  the  lowed  rank  of  mankind,  this  cir- 
cumftance  cannot  be  avoided  ;  but  it  is  alfo 
very  frequently  the  misfortune  of  children 
born  in  the  middling  ftations,  where  it  might 
be  avoided 

that: 
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that  he  borrows  their  ideas,  he  im- 
bibes their  prejudices,  he  adopts 
their  manners.  Being  generally  in- 
trufted  to  fuch  perfons,  he  is  often 
corrupted  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  is  treated  by  them.  Is  he  peeyi/h, 
for  inflance,  and  refufes  tQ  take 
his  ordinary  food  ?  he  is  told,  that 
unlefs  he  take  what  is  offered  him, 
it  will  be  given  to  another.  The 
tendency  of  fuch  a  practice  is  ob- 
vious. It  cannot  fail  of  producing 
a  felfifh  and  malevolent  turn  of 
mind. 

Is  he  difcompofed  by  any  acci- 
dent ?  it  is  thought  proper  to  pu- 
nifh  the  author  of  his  misfortune, 
guilty  or  innocent,  animate  or  in- 
animate; and,  which  is  ftill  worfe, 
he  is  fometicnes  encouraged  to  inflidi 
the  imaginary  punimment  himfelf, 
till  at  length,  his  pafiion  having 
wreaked  itfelf,  he  recovers  his  for- 
mer tranquility.  Hence  we  fee 

how 
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how  the  heart  is  hardened,  and  how 
hatred,  cruelty,  and  revenge,  fo  fa- 
tal to  mankind,  are  implanted  in 
the  human  breaft. 

The  manifold  accidents  ta  which 
we  are  continually  expofed,  the  op- 
pofite  views  and  different  tempers 
of  mankind,  and  the  precarious  hold 
we  have  of  whatever  is  external, 
require  that  the  mind  fhould  be 
formed,  by  an  early  and  prudent 
culture,  to  bear,  with  fortitude  and 
felf-command,  the  various  troubles 
and  misfortunes  to  which  we  may 
be  fubjeded.  Notwithftanding  this, 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing,  to  fee  thofe 
children  whofe  tempers  are  warm, 
and  who  are  lufceptible  of  the  fineft 
feelings,  frequently  negle&ed  in  this 
important  point.  Inftead  of  teach- 
ing them  patiently  to  endure  pain 
and  difappointment,  and  the  other 
evils  of  life,  which  cannot  be  alto- 
gether avoided  ,;  inftead  of  teaching 

them 
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them  to  govern  their  pafiions,  and 
direct  them  to  proper  objects,  their 
parents  are  often   blind  enough   to 
allow   them   to   contract  an  impa- 
tience   under    misfortune,    and    an 
impetuofity  of  fpirit  when  thwart- 
ed, which,  gathering  ftrcngth  from 
indulgence,   are  often  productive  of 
trouble  to  others,    and  of  mifery  to 
themfelves.    To  fources  of  this  kind 
may  be  traced   many  of  thofe  out- 
rages   which   diflurb   the   peace   of 
fociety,    and  blaft  the  enjoyment  of 
life. 

Inftead  of  being  taught  candidly 
to  acknowledge  his  faults,  the  child 
is  fuflered  to  make  excules  for  them; 
and  fometimes,  by  a  direct  lie,  to 
difown  them.  Thus  the  facred  re- 
gard which  is  due  to  truth  is  gra- 
dually dimi'nimed,  and,  that  fence 
being  broke  down,  diifimulation, 
the  bane  of  virtue,  eftablilhes  an 
early  and  a  powerful  empire  in  the 
human  heart. 

Is 
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Is  the  child  iluggifli  or  refrac- 
tory? it  is  thought  proper  to  engage 
him  to  his  duty  by  a  bribe,  Thus, 
inliead  of  difintereftednefs,  and  the 
love  of  virtue,  he  contrails  a  fordid 
and  mercenary  turn,  and  a  ftrong 
attachment  to  money,  which  he 
looks  upon  as  the  great  object  that 
interests  thepafiions  of  men,  and  the 
fpring  by  which  they  ought  to  be 
moved:  and  the  high  encomiums 
on  it  which  he  fo  frequently  hears, 
the  paflion  for  it  which  he  obferves 
in  the  generality  of  mankind,  and 
the  refpeft  which  he  fees  paid  to  the 
rich,  independent  of  their  virtues, 
naturally  tend  to  pervert  his  tafie, 
and  teach  him  to  aflbciate  the  ideas 
of  merit,  and  of  happinefs,  with  the 
pofleffion  of  riches. 

If  he  gets  money  from  his  rela- 
tions or  friends,  which  they  defign, 
through  a  fond  but  miftaken  affec- 
tion, as  an  expreflion  of  their  re- 
gard or  eiteem,  he  is  often  permit- 
ted. 
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ted,  or  rather  encouraged,  to  throw 
it  away  in  purchafing-  thofe  things 
which  will  fow  the  feeds  of  luxury 
and  profufion  in  his  tender  mind. 
Hence  that  unhappy  keennefs  for 
toys,  fruits,  fweat-meats,  &c.  which 
we  obferve  in  youth,  is  nouri(hed 
by  indifcreet  and  early  indulgence  ^ 
and  hence  may  be  derived  that  de- 
iire  of  fuperfluities,  and  thofe  nu- 
merous artificial  wants,  with  which 
a  vitiated  appetite,  or  depraved  tafte, 
puniflies  thofe  who  depart  from  the 
iimplicity  of  nature. 

Thus  we  are  fo  far  from  cultiva- 
ting a  principle  of  virtue  in  children 
during  this  early  period,  that  we  can- 
not fail,  by  fo  unwary  a  conduct,  to 
ingraft  vice  in  their  tender  breads. 
Hence  it  is  that  teachers  find  it  fo 
difficult  a  tafk,  to  root  out  of  their 
unfortunate  pupils  thofe  falfe  no- 
tions which  they  have  already  formed, 
and  to  train  them  up,  by  virtuous 
C  habits, 
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habits,  to  be  good  men  and  ufeful 
members  of  fociety. 

When  the  child  arrives  at  fix  or 
feven  years,  and  begins  now  to  mul- 
tiply his  amufements,  and  to  extend 
his  acquaintance,  feldom  is  fufficient 
care  taken  to  regulate  his  diverfions, 
and  make  them  fubfervient  to  the 
improvement  of  his  mind,  or  the 
health  of  his  body.  Is  attention  gi- 
ven in  proportion  to  the  flexibility 
of  his  temper,  or  his  want  of  expe- 
rience, to  fhew  him  the  difference 
of  character  among  the  living  as 
well  as  the  dead  ;  to  guard  him  a- 
gainft  the  infectious  example  of  any 
idle  or  naughty  children  with  whom 
he  may  have  occafion  to  converfe ; 
and  to  encourage  an  intimacy  be- 
tween him  and  thofe  who  are  dili- 
gent, modeft,  and  virtuous  ?  Js  he 
taught,  with  proper  care,  to  ftrive 
with  his  equals  in  the  noble  conteft 
of  making  himfelf  wifer  and  better 
than  they  ?  Is  he  taught,  at  the 

fame 
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fame  time,  to  fupprefs  the  firft  ri- 
fings  of  envy,  that  enemy  of  human 
happinefs,  and  to  refift  the  emo- 
tions of  pride  and  vanity,  thofe 
filly  and  felfifh  paffions  which  are  fo 
apt  to  fical  into  the  unguarded 
breafts  of  youth  ?  Is  he  taught, 
likewife,  to  love  his  companions,  to 
lympathize  with  them  under  fick- 
nefs  or  unfortunate  accidents ;  to 
look  upon  all  mankind  as  his  bre- 
thren, children  of  the  fame  common 
parent ;  and  to  confider  thofe  to 
whom  he  is  fuperior  in  underftand- 
ing,  or  in  any  of  the  advantages  of 
fortune,  as  intitled,  upon  all  occa- 
fions,  to  his  advice  and  afliftance? 
The  Author  of  nature,  who  con- 
his  gifts  with  a  liberal  hand, 
and  adapts  them  with  a  parental 
forefight  to  the  various  exigencies  of 
mankind,  often  beftows  a  particular 
genius  upon  particular  perfons,  and 
feems,  by  this  wife  provifion,  to 
have  marked  out  the  walk  of  life 
C  2  for 
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for  which  they  were  defigned.  Not- 
withftanding  this  innate  and  ufeful 
bias,  it  feldom  happens  that  either 
the  parents  or  the  inftrudtors  of  a 
child  apply  their  fagacity  to  difco- 
ver  the  bent  of  his  genius,  or  diretfl 
his  ftudies  with  a  view  to  render  it 
moft  valuable  to  himfelf,  and  moft 
beneficial  to  fociety. 

But  if  his  genius  be  not  particu- 
lar, it  would  be  proper,  as  he  ad- 
vances through  youth,  and  before 
he  chufes  his  employment,  to  give 
him  a  juft  view  of  the  advantages 
and  difadvantages  which  attend  the 
different  occupations  of  mankind, 
and  to  point  out  to  him  how  far  any 
trade  or  profeffion  which  he  may 
have  in  view  is  ufeful  to  fociety, 
and  how  far  it  may  be  fuited  to  his 
capacity,  his  temper,  and  his  con- 
ftitution.  Though  fuch  confidera- 
tions  as  thefe  ought  to  have  great 
weight  in  determining  his  choice, 
yet  feldom  is  fuch  attention  given  to 

direft 
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diredt  him,  as  the  importance  of 
that  critical  ftep,  and  the  need  he 
has  of  advice,  feem  to  require.  Un- 
experienced in  life,  and  ignorant  of 
what  qualities  are  neceffary  in  dif- 
ferent occupations,  he  is  by  no 
means  a  proper  judge  for  himfelf: 
uninftrudted  by  his  parents  .or  teach- 
ers, he  is  too  ready  to  determine 
himfelf  by  the  tafte  of  his  compa- 
nions, or  by  the  little  incidents 
which  may  happen  to  ftrike  his  fan- 
cy in  the  place  where  he  receives  his 
education. 

In  this  critical  period  he  is  feldoiu 
inftrufted,  with  proper  care,  in  the 
ufe  of  his  time  and  his  money;  or 
taught  to  fpend  the  former  as  be- 
comes a  rational  creature,  to  dived 
the  latter  of  the  falfe  value  ftamped 
upon  it  by  the  prejudices  of  man- 
kind, and  to  view  it  in  the  true  light 
in  which  it  ought  to  be  viewed.  To 
acquire  thofe  accomplishments  and 
thofe  habits,  when  young,  which 
C  3  will 
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will  render  us  ufeful  in  life ;  to  pro- 
vide for  ourfelves  when  of  age,  and 
for  our  families,  that  they  may  not 
be  burdens  to  fociety ;  to  give  our 
children  a  virtuous  education  •,  to 
relieve  the  indigent,  to  encourage 
modeft  merit,  to  promote  honeft  in- 
duftry  and  public  fpirit  among  men, 
and,  in  general,  to  do  good  to  our 
fellow-creatures,  are  the  great  pur- 
pofes  to  which  our  time  and  our 
money  mould  be  confecrated. 

We  may  obferve  too,  that  he  is 
not  fufficiently  taught  to  look  upon 
induftry  in  his  future  employment, 
and  upon  a  faithful  performance  of 
the  duties  of  his  ftation,  as  a  debt 
which  he  owes  to  the  public  ;  nor 
is  he  inftruded  to  value  men  by  the 
decency  and  propriety  with  which 
they  acquit  themfelves  in  fociety, 
rather  than  by  the  rank  which  they 
hold.  He  ought,  among  other 
things,  to  be  taught  that,  if  an  em- 
ployment be  i>feru!j  however  hum- 
ble, 
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ble,  it  Is  never  to  be  treated  with, 
ridicule  or  contempt,  and  can  never 
be  fo  mean,  as  to  preclude  the  per- 
fon  who  induftrioufly  and  honeftly 
follows  it,  from  the  protedion  and 
good  opinion  of  mankind. 

We  fee  alfo  that  he  is  not  dired- 
ed,  with  proper  care,  to  the  fureii 
means  of  attaining  happinefs.  Hap* 
pinefs,  that  great  cbjed  which  man- 
kind univerfally  purfue,  may  be 
confidered  as  confining  both  in  free- 
dom from  paini  and  in  enjoyment 
ofpleafure.  To  avoid  pain,  it  is 
neceflary  he  (hould  not  allow  his- 
lower  appetites,  or  felfifh  paffions, 
to  ufurp  that  place  in  his  breaft 
which  is  due  to  the  nobler  and  more- 
refined.  To  procure  a  fucceffion  of 
the  moft elevated  pleafures,he  ihould 
not  reft  fatisfied  with  the  regularity 
of  an  inofFenfive  condud,  while  un- 
profitable to  others  :  He  fhould  en- 
deavour, by  a  proper  exertion  of  his 
faculties,  to  render  his  ufefulnefs  as 
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exteniive  as  poflible.  And  that  he 
may  be  more  ufeful  in  life,  and 
confequently  more  happy,  his  pa- 
rents and  teachers  (hould  take  all 
poilible  pains  to  form  his  mind  in 
his  early  years,  and  to  enforce  their 
admonitions  by  a  proper  difcipline. 
Thus  he  will  acquire  good  habits 
when  young ;  and  virtue  will,  by 
degrees,  be-corne  eafy,  natural,  de- 
lightful to  him,,  But  how  (hall  pa- 
rents train  up  their  children,  or 
teachers  in  ft  ru  ft  their  pupils,  and 
infpirethem  withajuft  tafteof  books 
and  of  manners,  unlefs  they  have 
acquired  fuch  a  tafte  themfelves  ? 
How  can  we  expect  to  be  happy 
ourfelves,  or  to  perform  our  rfuty 
to  thofe  who  are  under  our  care,  if 
we  be  hurried  away  by  the  violence 
of  our  pafiions  ?  It  is  true  the  paf- 
fions  are  neceffary  to  quicken  our 
courfe  in  the  great  voyage  of  human 
life  :  and  if  we  could  learn  to  keep 
them  within  due  .bounds,  how 

fmoothly 
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fmoothly  and  how  pleafantly  fhould 
we  fail  over  the  ocean  of  life,  which, 
in  our  prefent  circumftances,  we 
find  fometimes  fo  tempeftuous  and 
fo  fatal !  But  the  paffions  receive 
their  direction,  in  a  great  meafure, 
from  the  ideas  which  we  have  learn- 
ed, to  aflbciate,  and  the  opinions  we 
have  formed.  It  is  natural  for  be- 
ings who  live  in  fociety,  and  are 
coriftituted  like  us,  to  try  to  excel 
one  another  :  but  is  it  not  as  natu- 
ral for  them  to  try  to  excel  in  know- 
ledge and  virtue,  as  in  wealth  or 
power?  Is  it  not  prejudice,  and  a 
fhamefu]  perverlion  of  their  facul- 
ties, if  they  do  not  ?  To  be  feniible 
of  an  injury  is  natural :  but  is  it 
not  alfo  natural,  lince  we  are.  en- 
dued with  moral  feelings,  and  with 
reafon  as  well  as  with  paifions,  to  fet 
proper  bounds  to  our  refentments*, 
rather  than  allow  them  to.  hurry  us 
away  blindly  into  violence  and. 
bloodshed  ?  Are  reafon  and  con- 

fcience 
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fcience  placed  within  us  to  check  the 
impetuofity  of  our  paffions,  and  (hall 
we  defpiie  their  heavenly  admoni- 
tions ? 

If  then  we  would  not  be  difap- 
pointed  of  our  true  happinefs,, 
which  confifts  in  the  perfection  of 
our  nature;  if  we  would  not  be 
wanting  in  the  duty  which  we  owe 
to  thofe  who  are  under  our  care, 
let  us  ftudy  our  internal  conflitu- 
tion  with  the  greateft  attention  j  let 
us  try*  by  the  due  exercife  of  our 
reafon,  to  drip  outward  objects  of 
that  falfe  and  adventitious  luftre 
which  our  early  prejudices  may 
have  thrown  upon  them,  and  let  us 
weigh  every  enjoyment  in  the  fcale 
of  reafon  and  of  wifdom  ;  let  us 
be  careful  to  acquire  a  tafte  in  our 
pleafures ;  let  us  give  the  pleafures 
of  fenfe,  and  of  appetite,  no  more 
than  their  fu-bordinate  and  their 
.proper  place;  let  us  drive  to  make 
ourfelves  acquainted  with  thofe 

which 
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which  arife  from  the  culture  of  our 
intellectual  powers,  fuch  as  the  love 
of  knowledge  and  the  fine  arts  ; 
and,  rifing  flill  higher  in  our  tafle, 
let  us  direct  our  ambition  to  thofe 
of  a  moral  kind,  thofe  of  piety,  fi- 
delity, humanity,  public  fpirit,  ge- 
nerofity,  and  the  exalted  joys  of  a 
felf-approving  mind. 

Were  we  thus  enlightened  in  the 
purfuit  of  happinefs,  were  we  thus 
formed  to  virtue,  how  delightful  a 
fpot  would  this  earth  be,  and  how 
tranfporting  the  fociety  of  mankind  ! 
Bat  if  this  be  carrying  our  ideas  too 
high,  and  if  the  rank  which  we  hold 
in  the  creation  does  not  permit  us, 
finite  and  fhort-fighted  creatures,  to 
think  of  perfection  here,  we  find 
ourfelves,  at  lea/t,  bound  by  every 
tie  of  duty  and  of  intereft,  and  by 
the  very  law  of  our  nature,  not  on- 
ly to  afpire  at  the  higheft  attainable 
degrees  of  virtue  ourfelves,  but  to 
lend  our  hand  to  others,  and  to  con- 
duct them  up  the  arduous  path. 

But 
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But  whom  (hall  a  tutor  condudt  b:it 
his  own  pupils,  whom  he  has  en- 
gaged to  inftrudl  ?  or  whom  (hall  a 
parent  conduct  rather  than  his  own 
children  -,  his  children,  who  are  the 
moft  natural  objects  of  his  care,  and 
the  moft  proper  fubjeds  of  his  cul- 
ture ?  Thus  employed,  we  (hall  co- 
operate with  our  almighty  and  be- 
neficent Parent ;  and,  infpired  with 
benevolence  and  the  love  of  virtue 
ourfelves,  we  (hall  be  difpofed  to 
look  upon  others,  when  deviating 
from  their  duty,  not  fo  much  with 
hatred  and  horror,  as  with  concern 
and  companion  :  we  (hall  confider 
them  as  labouring  under  a  diftem- 
per,  as  lefs  fortunate  than  we  have 
been  in  the  means  of  education,  as 
lefs  indebted  to  the  public  for  the 
opportunities  given  them  of  improv- 
ing their  underftanding,  and  of 
forming  their  tafte  in  their  early 
years.  For  though  fociety  juftly 
puniflies  the  breach  of  its  laws,  in 

order 
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order  to  bring  us  back  to  our  duty, 
or  to  deter  others  from  the  like  prac- 
tice ;  yet  it  appears,  that,  in  many 
inftances,  miftaken  views  are  the  oo 
cafion  of  vice,  and  that  the  folly  of 
the  tranfgreffor  is  often  greater  than 
his  guilt.  And  it  will  not  be  de- 
nied, that  if  proper  attention  were 
given  to  preferve  the  mind  uncor- 
rupted,  and  to  cultivate  it  betimes, 
many  of  thofe  calamities  which  a- 
rife  from  irregular  and  ill-diredted 
paflions  might  be  prevented. 

But  as  I  fliall  afterwards  take  the 
liberty,  as  occailon  may  require^  to 
put  parents  and  teachers  in  mind  of 
improving  themfelves,  as  well  as  the 
children  who  are  under  their  care,  I 
(hall  not  proceed  to  exhort  them  at 
prefent,  nor  expatiate  on  the  advan- 
tages which  would  arife  from  a  cul- 
tivated mind,  and  a  rational  purfuit 
of  happinefs.  Thefe  are  fo  obvious 
that  they  will  not  be  difputed.  Nor 
D  is 
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is  it  neceflary  to  fwell  the  above  de- 
tail of  the  miftakes  committed  in  e- 
ducating  children  ;  or  of  the  defeds 
of  the  common  pradice;  fince  every 
one,  from  his  own  obfervation,  muft 
make  but  too  many  additions.  And 
a  very  little  refledion  on  this  im- 
portant fubjed  will  be  fufficient  to 
difcover  the  neceffity  of  reforming 
the  common  methods  of  education, 
and  the  room  there  is  for  improving 
them.  How  to  cure  fuch  errors,  and 
fupply  fuch  defeds,  muft  be  left  in  a 
great  meafure  to  the  ingenuity  and 
care  of  parents  and  teachers.  And 
as  there  are  fome  circumftances 
which  greatly  obftrud  their  united 
labours,  Ifhallprefume,in  the  courfe 
of  this  work,  to  point  outafchemeby 
which  thefe  obftrudions  may  be  re- 
moved. But  how  favourable  foever 
the  public  inftitution  may  be  ren- 
dered for  the  education  of  youth  ; 
yet,  if  we  confider  the  diverfity  of 

tempers, 
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tempers,  the  ftruggle  of  paffions, 
and  the  variety  of  cafes  that  will 
occur,  we  (hall  find,  that,  in  differ- 
ent circumftances,  different  methods 
will  be  neceffary.  The  greateft  pains 
fhould  be  taken  to  preferve  thofe 
children  from  infection  whofe  minds 
are  as  yet  uncorrupted  by  the  world; 
and  where  medicine  may  be  necef- 
fary for  the  mind,  it  mould  be  ad- 
apted, with  a  fkilful  hand,  to  the 
temper  of  the  child,  and  the  men* 
tal  difeafes  to  which  he  is  moft 
liable.  On  this  fubjcct  treatifes 
have  appeared,  and  fyftems  have 
been  written  \  and  men  of  confi- 
derable  reputation  in  the  learned 
world,  have  not  difdained  to  employ 
their  genius  in  laying  down  rules 
for  the  education  of  youth.  After 
all,  it  is  ftill  to  be  regretted  that 
fome  of  thofe  fyftems  are  too  con- 
fined, and  others  too  little  fuited  to 
practice,  and  to  the  circumftances 

D    2  Of 
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of  mankind,  connected  in  fociety, 
and  depending  upon  one  another. 
But  as  many  ingenious  obfervations 
have  been  made,  and  many  ufeful 
directions  given,  by  Mr.  Locke,  Mr. 
RouiTeau,  and  other  writers  on  edu- 
cation, I  fhall  throw  together  fuch 
of  their  precepts  and  remarks  as 
appear  to  be  of  the  moft  extenfive 
ufe  ;  and,  mingling  fome  reflections 
of  my  own,  I  fliall  publifli  them, 
thus  blended  together,  as  the  fecond 
part  of  this  treatife,  after  having 
prefixed  fome  rules  laid  down  by 
approved  phyficians  for  the  manage- 
m'ent  of  infants.  Much,  as  has 
been  already  hinted,  will  ftill  de- 
pend upon  the  parents,  and  much 
more  upon  the  qualifications  and 
character  of  the  perfons  to  whom 
they  transfer  their  authority.  But 
of  this  hereafter.  It  will  be  proper, 
firft,  to  inquire,  whether  children 
ihould  be  educated  in  public  or  in 

private 
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private  *  ;  how  a  fchool  fhould  be 
conftituted  and  governed;  and  to 
confider.  the  nature  and  degrees  of 
education  neceffary  for  the  lower 
ranks  3  that  is,  the. far  greater  part 
of  mankind. 


SECT.     III. 

Strictures  on  Private  Education.  Ad- 
vantages and  D  if  advantages  of 
Public  Education. 

ONE  unfavourable  circumftance 
in  a  private  -f-  education  is  the 
dependence  of  tutors  on  the  parents 

*  This  inquiry  concerns  only  thofc  children 
whofe  parents  can  afford  them  a  domeftic  edu- 
cation. The  generality  of  children,  being 
born  in  circumftances  which  admit  not  of  the 
expence  of  a  private  tutor,  muft  always  be  edu- 
cated by  the  public  mode. 


t  By  a  private  education  is  meant  a  domeftic 
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of  their  pupils.  On  thefe  they  de- 
pend, not  only  for  their  prefent 
fubfiftence,  but  frequently  alfo  for 
their  future  eftablifhment  j  and  as 
parents  are  not  always  the  beft  jud- 
ges of  education,  nor  always  conft- 
derate  enough  to  invert  the  tutor 
with  proper  authority,  he  is  iome- 
times  conftrained  to  adopt  that  me- 
thod of  inftrudlion  which  the  pa- 
rents lay  down  for  their  children, 
how  improper  foever  that  method 
may  be,  and  to  >fubmit  to  the  ca- 
price of  his  pupils,  whom  he  ought 
to  direct. 

Another  difadvantage  is,  the  rifk 
a  boy  thus  educated,  runs  of  being 
perverted  in  his  temper,  as  well  as 
retarded'  in  his  ftudies,  by  undue 
indulgence  from  his  parents,  and 
by  fervile  flattery  from  domeftics* 
This  is  often  complained  of  by  pri- 
vate tutors :  and  indeed  it  is  natural 
to  fuppofe,  that,  by  this  means,  a 
boy,  though  othcrwife  capable  of 

the 
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the  bed  impreffions,  will  be  in  dan- 
ger of  becoming  untraclable,  and 
impatient  of  contradiction,  arbitra- 
ry in  his  principles,  as  well  as  unfo- 
cial  and  tyrannical  in  his  temper.. 
Hence  he  will  be  difpofcd  to  treat 
thofe  of  an  inferior  rank  with  info- 
lence,  as  well  as  contempt ;  and  ha- 
ving hitherto  met  with  little  oppofi- 
tion  to  his  defires,  arid  not  knowing 
what  it  is  to  live  on  an  equality 
with  others  of  the  like  age  with 
himfelf,  he  will  expedt  the  fame 
compliance  from  the  world  which 
he  met  with  at  home.  And  as  he 
will  often  find  himfelf  difappointed 
of  the  homage  which  he  fo  long 
confidered.  as  his  due,  he  muft  be- 
come peevifh  and  uneafy,  and  feel, 
on  many  occafions,  the  difagreeable 
effects  of  the  injuftice  that  was  done 
him  in  his  early  years. 

Add  to  this,  that  a  private  edu*- 
cation  is  not  of  fo  great  efficacy  in 
exciting  a  fpirit  of  emulation.  There 

is 
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is  implanted  in  the  human  mind  an 
ardent  delire  to  excel.  This  defire, 
operating  with  greater  force  in  fo- 
ciety,  proves  a  ftrong  motive  with 
the  generality  of  boys,  and  keeps 
fome  awake  who  would  otherwife 
languish  in  floth,  if  they  were  not 
frequently  roufed  by  the  application 
of  this  powerful  fpur.  Powerful  it 
is  $  for  by  it  the  giddy  may  be  fix- 
ed, the  paffionate  may  be  reftrain- 
ed,  and  the  fluggifli  may  be  roufed, 
The  confcioufneis  of  excelling  is  fo 
pleafant,  and  of  being  excelled  fo 
painful,  that  the  hardest  tafk  will 
be  attempted,  and  the  fevereft  re- 
ftraint  endured,  in  hopes  of  attain- 
ing the  former  and  avoiding  the  lat- 
ter. This  emulation,  this  virtuous 
rivalfhip  for  knowledge,  ought  ne- 
ver to  be  checked,  and  will  not  be 
eafily  rooted  out,  while  focial  infti- 
tutions  remain.  It  is  therefore  the 
bufinefs  of  a  public  education  to 
watch  over  a  paflion  which  is  to 

have 
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have  fuch  influence  over  us,  and  fo 
to  govern  it,  that  it  may  never  dege- 
nerate into  envy.  Let  us,  both 
parents  and  teachers,  avail  ourfelves 
of  thispropeniity  to  vie  with  one  ano- 
ther, and  let  us  lead  youth  to  a  rival- 
fhipin  virtue  as  well  as  in  knowledge. 
Let  usfet  them  an  example  ourfelves. 
For  our  encouragement,  tho*  we 
fhould  mifs  the  firft  prize  in  this  glo- 
rious conteft,  yet  our  labour  will  not 
be  loft.  We  (hall  find  ourfelves  am- 
ply rewarded  in  the  acquifitions  we 
make  ;  and  the  greater  thefe  are, 
the  more  ufeful  fhall  we  be  to  thofe 
who  are  under  our  care,  the  more 
pleafed  llrall  we  be  with  ourfelves, 
the  greater  joy  fhall  we  feel,  that  o- 
thers  keep  pace  with  us,  or  even  get 
before  us,  in  this  illuftrious  race; 
for  fuch  is  the  nature  of  true  wif- 
dom,  and  fuch  the  fpirit  of  good- 
nefs,  that  it  envieth  not. 

But   to  return  :   By   means  of  a 
public  education    boys   will    much 

fooner 
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fooner  enlarge  their  ideas,  and  cul- 
tivate their  underftandings ;  for 
while  they  are  engaged  in  reading 
the  fame  leffons  together,  their  mu- 
tual infpe&ion  will  enliven  their  ftu- 
dies,  their  rivalfhip  will  (harper* 
their  genius,  and  their  united  en- 
deavours will  render  their  tafks  more 
eafy,  as  well  as  more  delightful. 

Befides,  if  a  boy  is  accuftomed  to 
affociate  with  others  of  the  fame 
age,  and  under  the  fame  regulations 
with  himfelf,  he  will  more  effedtual- 
ly  get  the  better  of  that  rawnefs, 
and  that  aukward  bafhfulnefs,  which 
are  fo  remarkable  in  thofe  who  have 
been  late  in  entering  intofociety; 
and  he  will  more  readily  acquire  an 
activity,  and  opennefs  of  temper, 
which  are  very  neceffary  to  a  young 
man  who  would  make  a  figure  in 
bufmefs,  and  put  himfelf  in  a  ca- 
pacity of  ferving  the  public  or  his 
friends. 

Friendfhlp, 
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Friendship,  by  the  tender  fym- 
paihies  which  it  produces,  is  known 
to  heighten  our  joys,  and  to  foften 
our  cares.  By  the  attachments 
which  it  forms,  it  is  often  the  means 
of  advancing  a  man's  fortune  in  the 
world.  When  begun  in  youth,  it 
has  been  found  to  grow  up  gradual- 
ly, and  to  laft  as  long  as  life  itfelf. 
Public  education  furnifhes  the  beft 
means  of  forming  this  amiable  tie  : 
it  accuftoms  us  to  live  in  fociety; 
it  calls  forth  the  focial  affections  j  it 
gives  kindred  fouls  a  better  opportu- 
nity of  meeting  while  they  are  moft 
fufceptible  of  friendfhip,  and  of  all 
the  generous  paffions. 

Further,  boys  who  are  educated  at 
a  public  fchool,  being  placed  in  cir- 
cumfbnces  iimilar  to  what  they  will 
experience  in  their  progrefs  through 
life,  will  learn  to  examine  the  cha- 
racters of  their  companions,  and  de- 
rive advantage  from  the  experience 
of  others,  as  well  as  their  own. 

It 
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It  has  been  alledged  by  fome,  that 
a  public  education   by  accuftoming 
children  to  an   implicit   obedience, 
tends  to  deprefs  their  fpirits,  to  in- 
fpirethem  with  flavifh  notions,  and 
thus  to  prepare  them  for  abfolute 
fubjecflion  to  their  political  gover- 
nors.    But  if  this  ever  happens,  it 
ought  not  to  be  charged  to  the  ac- 
count of  a  public  education  :  it  can 
arife  only  from  the  unfkilfulnefs  of 
the  teacher,  and   his  unpardonable 
abufe  of  the  authority  with  which 
he  is  invefled.     Where  public  edu- 
cation is  properly  conducted,  the  o- 
bedience  of  the  learner  will  be  vo- 
luntary, pleafant,  and  healthful.    It 
will   be  voluntary  ;    for  it   will  be 
founded   on  a  fenfe  of  the   reafon- 
ablenefs  of  his  teacher's  injunctions : 
It   will   be  pleafant  5    for   a   boy  is 
pleafed  with  the  thoughts  of  being 
treated   in  a  rational  way  :    It  will 
be  healthful ;  for   the  brifknefs   of 
his  fpirits,  flowing  from  the  happi- 

nefs 
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nefs  of  his  condition,  will  ftrengthen 
his  conftitution,  enliven  his  genius, 
and  fweeten  his  temper.  By  fuch 
an  education  too,  he  will  be  trained 
to  be  a  good  citizen  :  he  will  fee 
the  neceffity  of  government,  in  or- 
der to  cure  the  ignorance,  and  to 
check  the  diforders,  of  mankind  ; 
but  he  will  be  mocked  at  any  cruel 
or  arbitrary  exertions  of  power. 
To  this  may  be  added,  that  being 
accuftomed  to  deliver  orations  at  the 
public  examinations  of  the  fchool, 
and  to  declaim  more  frequently  in 
Englifli  before  his  companions,  and 
in  prefence  of  his  teacher;  he  will, 
by  means  of  that  early  preparation, 
be  better  qualified  for  a  more  pub- 
lic appearance,  if  he  afpire  after  the 
honour  of  ferving  his  country  at  the 
bar,  in  the  pulpit,  or  in  the  fenate. 

From  the  foregoing  view  of  a  pub- 
lic education,  it  will  appear  to  be 
beft  calculated  for  infpiring  that  vi- 
gour of  fpirit,  as  well  as  inftilling 
E  thofc 
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thofe  principles  of  aftion  which  are 
moft  fuitable  to  the  genius  of  the 
Britiih  constitution,  and  to  the  li- 
berty with  which  we  are  bleffed. 

Thefe  are  no  doubt  valuable  ad- 
vantages, and  may  juftly  be  expedl- 
ed  from  a  public  education.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  faid, 
that  all  thefe  advantages  are  out- 
weighed by  the  difad vantages  which 
attend  it;  fince  it  appears  that,  in 
fa<5t,  children  at  public  fchools,  are 
often  negled-ed  in  their  ftudies,  and 
corrupted  in  their  morals.  But 
when  this  happens,  it  is  not  to  be 
imputed  to  the  nature  of  fuch  infti- 
tutions  :  it  is  to  be  imputed  to  the 
unfitnefs  of  the  perfons  who  have 
the  charge  of  fuch  fchools,  to  the 
multiplicity  of  things  which  they 
are  obliged  to  teach  at  one  time, 
and  to  the  fmalinefs  of  the  falary 
which  they  receive  from  the  public. 
That  the  firft  of  thefe  caufes  exifts 
more  frequently  than  could  be  wi(h- 

ed, 
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ed,  is  no  wonder,  fince  it  is  the  na- 
tural eonfequence  of  the  other  two. 
Few  men,  properly  qualified,  as  was 
formerly  obferved,  will  incline  to 
follow  an  employment  where  fo  va- 
rious and  fo  constant  labour  is  re- 
quired, unlefs  the  ad  vantages  attend- 
ing it  were  much  more  considerable 
than  they  generally  are.  And  fo 
unfortunate  is  the  condition  of  many 
of  our  fchools>  that,  fuppoiing  the 
teacher  fufficiently  qualified,  yet  his 
attention  muft  be  diftrafted,  by  the 
number  of  objedts  to  which  it  is 
called,  and  diffipated  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, as  to  render  his  teaching  un- 
pleafant  to  himfelf,  and  unprofita- 
ble to  his  pupils,  while  the  fcanti- 
nefs  of  his  falary  muft  oblige  him 
to  engage  in  fome  other  branch  of 
bufinefs,  or  to  receive  more  fcho- 
lars  than  he  can  properly  educate. 
In  the  former  cafe,  the  fchool  will 
become  but  his  fecond  care;  in 
the  latter,  he  will  find  it  impoffible 
E  2  to 
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to  give  proper  attention  to  the  flu- 
dies  or  the  morals  of  his  pupils, 
and  can  only  hope  to  preferve  even 
the  appearance  of  teaching  them,  by 
crouding  them  into  few  clafles  or 
forms,  and  jumbling  the  diligent 
and  the  idle,  the  fprightly  and  the 
flow,  promifcuoufly  together.  The 
abfurdity  of  fuch  an  arrangement 
is  as  evident  as  the  confequences  of 
it  are  pernicious :  for  if  the  teacher 
gives  the  quicker  boys  leflbns  fuffi- 
cient  to  employ  their  time,  the  flow- 
er, who  read  along  with  them,  be- 
ing pufhed  through  tafks  to  which 
they  are  unequal,  and  finding  them- 
felves,  on  the  one  hand,  left  behind 
by  their  companions,  and,  on  the 
other,  frequently  rebuked  or  chafti- 
fed,  will  fall  into  a  moft  unhappy 
deje&ion  of  mind.  Defpairing  of 
improvement,  they  will  lofe  all  in- 
clination to  ftudy,  and  all  that  de- 
fire  of  recommending  themfelves  to 
the  good  opinion  of  their  teacher, 

which 
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which  ought  to  be  a  fpur  to  their 
diligence,  and  a  guard  to  their  vir- 
tue, while  he  muft  appear  to  them, 
not  as  a  kind  inftructor,  and  an  af- 
feftionate  friend,  but  in  the  odious 
light  of  a  tyrant,  and  an  enemy. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  teacher 
tries  to  accommodate  the  general 
leffons  of  the  clafs  to  the  capacities 
of  the  flower,  the  confequences  muft 
be  ftill  very  bad  :  for  the  quick 
and  lively,  prompted  by  that  adli- 
vity  which  is  natural  to  them,  and 
unprovided  with  proper  objedls  to 
employ  it,  will  be  in  danger  of  con- 
tradting  idle  and  inifchievous  ha- 
bits, and  will  difturb  and  infedt 
their  companions  ;  by  which  means 
their  ftudies  will  be  retarded,  and 
their  minds  corrupted.  Suppofe  a- 
gain  the  teacher  mould  fleer  a  mid-* 
die  courfe,  which  is  commonly  done, 
then  muft  the  above-mentioned  in- 
conveniencies  fall,  though  not  with 
fuch  weight,  both  on  the  quicker 
E  3  and' 
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and  the  flower  :  and   in   this  cafe, 
as  well  as  the  former,  that  fpirit  of 
emulation    which    animates    every 
well-regulated   fchool,    and  which 
ought  to  be  kept  alive  by  every  in- 
nocent device,    will  find  no  room 
to  exert  itfelf.     It  is  only  where  the 
inequality  is  inconfiderable,  and  not 
where  fuch  a  difference  of  capacity 
may   be  reafonably  expedted,   that 
this  fpirit  will  be  found  to  operate  : 
for  it  is   natural  to  imagine,  that  a 
boy  will  then  only  feel  its  influence 
when  he  has  the  profpedt  that  his 
repeated  efforts  will,  fometimes   at 
leaft,    procure  him    that  pre-emi- 
nence in  knowledge  which  is  both 
the  objedfc  of  his  wifhes,  and  the  re- 
ward of  his  labours. 

Thus  we  fee  the  advantages  which 
naturally  refult  frcm  a  public  edu- 
cation, and  the  reafons  for  which 
thefe  advantages  are  fo  often  loft  or 
impaired.  I  am  fenfible  that,  from 
the  preference  which  I  have  given 

to 
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to  public  education,  forne  will  think 
me  partial  to  my  own  profefiion. 
But  man  being  evidently  defigned 
for  fociety,  and  his  moft  amiable 
difpofitions  being  thofe  of  a  focial 
kind,  will  it  not  be  a  confiderable 
advantage  for  him,  to  be  accuftom- 
ed  from  his  childhood  to  the  exer- 
cife  of  thefe  difpofitions,  and  train- 
ed, by  a  regular  difcipline,  to  the 
duties  of  focial  life  ?  Can  any  vir- 
tues, or  any  good  habits,  be  taught 
by  private  inftrudtion,  that  cannot 
be  more  fuccefsfully  taught  by  pub- 
lic education,,  when  properly  con- 
dudted  ?  It  is  acknowledged,  that 
fome  children,  of  a  particular  con- 
flitution  of  body,  may  be  better 
reared  in  private,  during  the  firft 
ft  ages  of  life,  that  is,  till  the  age  of 
nine  or  ten  years;  but,  with  this 
exception,  it  appears  that  public  edu- 
cation is  greatly  fuperior  to  private. 
Upon  the  whole,  when  we  corifider^ 
the  one  hand,  how  defective  the 

private 
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private  fcheme  of  education  is  to- 
wards rearing  children  for  fociety, 
and,  on  the  other,  how  much  their 
improvement  is  retarded,  and  their 
morals  endangered  at  public  fchools,. 
by  the  inconveniencies  ariiing  from 
the  fmallnefs  of  the  falary  allowed 
to  fchoolmafters,  we  may  conclude,, 
that  till  thefe  inconveniencies  be  re- 
moved, the  moil,  fuccefsful  plan  of 
inftrudion  will  be  that,  which,  a- 
voiding  the  temptations  to  which 
children,,  in  the  mean  time,  would, 
be  expofed  in  all  populous  cities, 
and  taking  a  middle  courfe  between, 
the  extremes  of  a  public  and  a  pri- 
vate education,  will  fecure  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  one,  without  the, 
di&dvantages  of  either. 


SECT, 
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SECT..     IV. 

Of  the  Conjiitution  and  Government  of 
a  School. 

THE  progrefs  of  children  at  a 
public  fchool,  will  always  de- 
pend upon  the  conftitution  of  the 
fchool,  and  the  number  of  the  fcho- 
lars,  as  well  as  the  abilities  of  the 
fchoolmafter.  The  more  the  fchool  is 
crouded,  and  the  care  of  the  rmafter 
divided,  the  more  will  the  notice 
which  he  can  take  of  individuals  be 
diminished.  But  if  he  have  not  a 
proper  number  of  ufliers  to  aflift 
him,  the  inconveniencies  of  a  croud- 
ed fchool  will  be  much  greater : 
for  he  will  be  diflreffed  with  a  mul- 
titude of  things,  not  prefenting 
themfelves  to  him  in  an  eafy  and 
regular  fuccefllon,  but  all  at  once 
foliciting  his  attention.  This  muft 

natu- 
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naturally  happen  when  there  are  fe- 
veral  forms,  or  clafles,  of  boys,  all 
in  the  fchool  at  one  time,  learning 
different  leffons,  and  confequently 
needing  his  infpedtion  and  afilftance. 
For  as  he  can  attend  only  to  one  of 
the  clafles  at  once,  the  othec  clafles, 
and  efpecially  the  younger  boys, 
will  be  tempted  to  prattle,  and  to 
trifle  away  their  time :  their  noife 
too  will  be  very  difturbing  to  the 
elder  and  more  fludious  fcholars, 
and  particularly  to  thofe  who  are 
then  giving  an  account  of  their  lef- 
fons. Thus  the  attention  of  the 
teacher  being  diverted  from  the  clafs 
which  he  is  examining,  he  will  find 
himfelf  under  the  difagreeable  ne- 
ceffity  of  ufing  compulfive  methods 
to  filence  this  ncife,  and  to  check  , 
this  turn  for  diffipation  and  difor- 
der.  Hence  his  fpirits  will  be  wafted 
by  degrees,  and  his  temper  foured. 
Nor  is  the  fituation  of  his  pupils  lefs 
to  be  lamented.  Tempted  to  be 

idle 
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idle  for  want  of  proper  afllftance, 
and  difpirited  by  the  rebukes  and 
the  chaftifements  which  they  receive 
or  dread  from  time  to  time,  they 
will  be  in  danger  of  hardening 
themfelves  againft  a  fenfe  of  fhame, 
and  of  contracting  an  averfion  to 
their  book  as  well  as  to  their  teach- 
er. 

It  is  but  too  true  that  this  dif- 
advantage  muft  attend  a  crouded 
fchool,  con  lifting  of  feveral  clafles, 
and  unprovided  with  a  fufficient 
number  of  ufhers.  Nor  will  the  moft 
vigilant  teacher,  with  all  the  aflift- 
ance that  the  elder  boys  can  give 
him,  be  able  to  prevent  it  :  For 
though  thefe  may  be  employed,  on 
fome  occafions,  in  aflifting  and  in 
teaching  thofe  who  are  younger  and 
more  ignorant,  becaufe  the  teaching 
of  others  contributes  not  a  little  to 
the  acquiring  of  languages  as  well 
as  of  arts;  yet  if  we  confider  the 
intercourfe  that  fubfifts  between  the 

elder 
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elder  and  the  younger  boys,  as  com- 
panions, and  as  fchoolfellows,  we 
(hall  find,  that  the  authority  of  the 
former  over  the  latter  will  not  be 
fufficient  to  command  their  atten- 
tion, and  to  imprefs  their  leflbns 
upon  them  with  that  weight  which 
is  requifite,  Nor  is  it  doing  juftice 
to  the  elder  boys  to  employ  them 
often,  much  lefs  every  day,  in  teach- 
ing the  principles  of  language,  or 
even  the  lower  authors.  The  chief 
bufinefs  of  the  elder  fcholars,  is  to 
prepare  their  own  tafks,  and,  by  a 
quick  and  uninterrupted  progrefs, 
to  proceed  in  their  ftudies,  till  they 
have  acquired  a  critical  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  finiflied  the 
courfe  of  their  education  at  fchool. 

The  number  of  boys  in  each  clafs, 
perhaps,  fliould  not  be  above  ten  or 
twelve;  if  it  be  much  greater,  it 
will  prevent  their  improvement,  and 
efpecially  if  they  are  young:  for 
fuppofirig  their  capacities  to  be 

equal, 
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equal,  it  cannot  be  expefled,  confi- 
dering  the  reftleflhefs  natural  to  fo 
early  a  period,  that  when  a  boy  has 
anfwcred  the  queftion  propofed,  he 
will  fland,  with  fixed  attention,  till 
it  returns  to  him  in  courfe.  And 
as  it  will  not  return  to  him  foon, 
nor  frequently,  where  the  clafs  is 
very  numerous,  he  muft  be  often 
abfent  in  his  thoughts ;  and  lofing 
fight  of  the  connection  of  words  in 
his  leflbn ;  he  muft  contract  likewife 
habits  of  inattention,  which  will  be 
very  inconvenient  in  life,  and  very 
difficult  to  (hake  off.  Befides,  if  a 
boy  is  difpofed  to  be  idle,  he  will 
flatterhimfelf  that  his  ignorance  may 
fometimes  efcape  unnoticed  in  the 
croud,  and  he  will  take  lefs  pains  to 
prepare  a  lefTon  of  which  he  is  to 
give  an  account  of  fo  fmall  a  part. 

Such  are  the  inconveniencies   of 
crouded  claffes,  even  when  the  ca- 
pacities of  the  boys  are  equal,  or 
nearly  fo  ;  but  if  they  are  very  un- 
F  equal, 
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equal  *,.  the  inconveniencies  which 
attend  fuch  clafles  have  been  fhewn 
to  be  much  greater ;  all  which  may 
be  prevented  by  a  proper  diflribu- 
tion  of  the  boys  into  clafTes,  and  by 
proportioning  the  number  of  the 
teachers  to  that  of  the  fcholars. 

o 

What  that  proportion  is,  cannot  be 
precifely  determined.  Something 
muft  depend  upon  the  age  and  the 
capacities  of  children.  If  they  are  ge- 
nerally under  nine  or  ten  .years  of 
age,  or  if  the  fchoolmafter  is  obli- 
ged to  teach  a  variety  of  things  at 
once,  as  Englifh,  Latin,  writing, 
arithmetic,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed 
that  one  perfon  can  give  proper  at- 
tention to  more'than  twenty,  when 
fo  young,  and  fo  varioufly  employ- 
ed. But  if  this  province  be  only  to 
teach  the  Latin  and  Greek  authors, 

*  This  muft  be  the  cafe,  when  a  number 
of  children  of  different  ages,  and  without  the 
leaft  feledlion,  are  fent  as  beginners  to  the  fame 
fcbool  at  the  fame  time. 

with 
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with  as  much  geography,  hiftory, 
and  rhetoric,  as  ought  to  be  com- 
prehended in  the  ftudy  of  the  claf- 
fics,  he  may,  in  that  cafe,  be  able 
to  teach  twenty-five,  or  perhaps 
thirty,  if  they  can  be  ranged  into 
two  or  three  forms,  without  preju- 
dice to  their  ftudies.  But  this  is  a 
matter  that  requires  great  attention 
and  difcernment :  for  as  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  teach  even  a  thin 
fchool  when  the  clafles  are  many, 
fo  nothing  can  be  either  more  un- 
profitable to  the  learners,  or  more 
oppreflive  to  the  teachers,  than  a 
numerous  clafs  of  boys,  differing  in 
genius  as  well  as  age,  and  yet  read- 
ing the  fame  leffons ;  fome  bad  ef- 
fects of  which  have  been  already 
mentioned. 

The  younger  boys  fhould  not  be 
confined  in  the  fchool  above  an  hour 
at  one  meeting;  daring  which  they 
fliould  be  kept  constantly  employed, 
either  in  giving  an  account  of  their 
F  2  taits, 
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tafks,  or  in  preparing  them  under 
the  eye  of  their  teacher.  In  this 
there  is  a  double  advantage  :.  they 
will  neither  learn  idle  habits  at 
fchool,  nor  will  they  be  diftreffed 
and  ftupified  by  long  application. 

Befides  the  time  which  they  fpend 
in  the  Latin  fchool,  they  fhould  be 
employed,  for  a  year  or  two  after 
their  admiffion,  at  leaft  one  hour 
every  day,  in  reading  Englifti,  which 
they  would  otherwife  be  in  danger 
of  forgetting.  They  ought  alfo, 
during  the  firft  two  years,  to  fpend 
a  portion  of  their  time  every  day  in 
writing.  This  is  fometimes  delayed 
too  long,  as  you  will  feldom  find  a 
boy  who  underftands  his  mother- 
tongue,  before  he  can  write  with 
eafe.  The  Latin  and  Englifli  exer- 
cifes,  called  verftons,  which  are  com- 
monly prefcribed  at  fchool,  are  very 
conducive,  if  not  abfolutely  necef- 
fary,  to  the  knowledge  of  both  lan- 
guages. Now,  till  a  boy  can  write 

with 
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with  an  eafy  hand,  he  will  be  alto- 
gether unfit  for  fuch  exercifes.  As 
the  elder  boys  are  capable  of  longer 
application,  and  more  ripe  for  in- 
Itrudtion,  they  fhould  be  confined 
much  longer  in  fchool,  and  have 
much  greater  tafks  prefcribed  *. 

It  will  be  convenient,  where  the 
fchool  is  very  numerous,  that  there 
fliould  be  feparate  apartments  for  the 
teachers,  in  order  that  the  elder 
fcholars,  whofe  behaviour  may  be 
fuppofed  to  be  mere  manly,  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  reading  by 
themfelvesjt  without  mingling  with 
the  younger,  or  being  fubjedted  to 
the  hurry  and  noife  that  cannot  be 
altogether  avoided  in  a  crouded 
fchool.  At  the  fame  time  thefe 
apartments  fhould  be  contiguous, 
that  the  principal  teacher  may  vifit 

*  Still  a  regard  is  to  be  had  to  their  health  ; 
and  bodily  exercife,  at  proper  intervals,  is  not 
only  to  be  allowed,  but  to  be  recommended. 

F  q  them. 
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them  with  more  eafe ;  and  one  of 
them  fhould  be  large  enough  to 
contain  all  the  fcholars  in  time  of 
prayers,  and  on  other  public  occa- 
lions. 

The  under-teachers,  or  ufhers,  in 
great  fchools,  fhould  be  altogether 
dependent  on  the  principal  teacher, 
and  receive  their  directions  from 
him  :  they  fhould  ftudy  his  plan, 
and  affift  him,  to  the  utmoft,  in  ex- 
ecuting it.  And  the  principal  teach- 
er, in  his  turn,  (hould  take  all  pof- 
fible  pains  to  fupport  the  authority 
of  the  ufliers,  and  to  promote  their 
improvement. 

Once  in  the  year,  at  leaft,  there 
fhould  be  a  public  examination  of 
every  fchool,  at  which  the  parents  of 
the  children  fhould  by  all  means  at- 
tend. This  has  great  influence  on  the 
minds  of  youth :  it  kindles  a  fpirit  of 
emulation,  and  a  fenfe  of  honour,  a- 
mong  them ;  it  renders  their  tafks 
more  interefling,  and  more  pleafant  ^ 

it 
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it  produces  habits  of  early  applica- 
tion, which  will  not only  bean  ad van- 
tage to  their  ftudies,  but  an  excel- 
lent preparation  for  bufmefs. 

That  this  examination  may  have 
a  proper  effecl,  it  mould  be  con- 
dueled  with  all  that  folemnity  which 
is  neceflfary  to  affecl  the  minds  of 
youth,  and  all  that  exaclnefs  and 
impartiality,  which  are  requiiite  for 
difcovering  the  progrefs  of  the  boys, 
and  the  plan  of  education  purfued 
by  the  teacher. 

But  the  moft  favourable  circum- 
fiances,  and  the  moft  commodious 
regulations,  will  avail  but  little,, 
without  care  and  activity  in  the 
teacher.  It  is  the  fpirit  of  the  teach- 
er that  roufes  the  flothful,  infpires 
the  dull,  and  with  a  magical  fort 
of  force,  gives  life  and  vigour  to 
all.  To  produce  this  important  ef- 
fecl:, and  render  it  moft  beneficial 
to  his  pupils,  he  mould  ftrive,  by 
unwearied  endeavours,  to  raife  and 

fupport 
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fupport  in  them  an  ardent  deiire, 
not  only  to  improve  the  talents  of 
the  mind,  but  ilill  more  to  acquire 
thofe  diipofitions  of  the  heart  from* 
which  thofe  talents  receive  their  va- 
lue. And  confidering  what  a  num- 
ber of  children  affemble  at  a  public 
fchool,  it  will  require  no  fmall  dif- 
cernment  to  difcover  their  various 
tempers,  as  well  as  capacities,  and 
apply  the  proper  culture  to  each. 
In  applying  this  culture,  the  teach- 
er mould  exert  himfelf,  upon  all  oc- 
cafions,  to  check  the  forward,  to  en- 
courage the  modeft,  to  tame  the 
obftinate,  to  humble  the  proud,  to 
commend  the  ingenuous  and  well- 
difpofed,  to  roufe  the  indolent,  to 
affift  the  diligent,  to  cure  the  pee* 
vifh.  He  {hould  endeavour  to  make 
vice  appear,  not  only  bafe  and  de- 
teftable,  but  likewife  ungenteel  and 
ridiculous.  He  fhould  (hew  his  pu- 
pils the  danger  of  an  irregular  in- 
dulgence of  the  paffions,  and  efpe- 

ciall^y 
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cially  in  the  early  period  of  life.  He 
fliould  reprefent  to  thofe  who  have 
been  unhappily  feduced,  how  fool- 
im,  as  well  as  how  infamous,  a  part 
they  have    adted;     and    he    fhould 
point  them  out,  as  objeds  of  pity, 
rather    than   inflift  fevere   punim- 
mcnts,  which  have  a  greater  tenden- 
cy to  break  the  fpirit  than  to  reform 
the  heart.     In  general,    he   fliould 
difcourage,  on  the  one  hand,  what- 
ever  is   immoral  and  unbecoming, 
and  encourage,  on  the  other,  every 
appearance  of  modefty,  and  good- 
nefs  of  heart ;  and  while   he  treats 
all  with  the  tendernefs  of  a  parent, 
he  mould  ftudy  to  infpire  them  with 
a  tafte  for  induftry,  and  to  improve 
them  in  virtue  as  well  as  in  know- 
ledge.    By  a  courfe  of  difcreet  and 
impartial  difcipline  of  this  kind,  he 
will  acquire  an  authority  which  he 
will  feldom  have  occafion  to  exert  j 
he    will    fupport   the   fpirits  of  his 
pupils ;    he   will   gradually  prepare 

them 
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them  for  acting  an  ufeful  and  ho- 
nourable part  on  the  great  theatre 
of  life. 

If  we  compare  what  has  been  faid 
with  the  ftate  of  education  in  this 
kingdom  in  general,    we  (hall  find, 
that  the  constitution  of  our  public 
fchools  needs  much   to  be   rectified 
and  improved.      To   a  reformation 
of  this   kind,    the  want  of  proper 
funds   is  indeed  a  great  and   a  la- 
mentable obftacle.      But    fhall   we 
defpair  of  iuch  a  reformation,   when 
we  call   to  mind   the   public  fpirit 
that  has   lately  appeared  in  this  na- 
tion, and  furvey  the  good  effedts  it 
has  already  produced  in  the  furpri- 
fing   improvement  of  the   arts    and 
manufactures    among  us  ?     Encou- 
raged by    this,    I    prefume   to   offer 
fome  hints  for  extending   and   im- 
proving the  education  of  thofe  chil- 
dren   who    are    born   in    the   lower 
ranks  of  life.    If  thefe  hints  (hall  be 
found   improper,    it   will   give    me- 

fome 
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fome  comfort  if  I  can  be  fo  happy, 
at  leaft,  as  by  this  means,  to  roufe 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  an  ob- 
jecl:  of  ib  great  and  fo  general  im- 
portance. 

SECT.       V. 

Of  the  nature  and  degrees  of  Education 
necejjary  to  the  Lower  Ranks  of 
Mankind.  The  ufefulnefs  of  ClaJJical 
Learning  to  the  Middle  Station  of 
Life.  Hints  on  the  'Education  of 
Women. 

THOSE  who  are  deftined  for 
employments  which  require 
bodily  ftrength,  fuch  as  labourers, 
fervants,  and  the  greateft  part  of 
manufacturers,  need  not  a  very  ex- 
tenfive  education.  It  may  be  enough 
if  they  be  taught  to  read  the  Englifh 
language,  and  to  write.  To  this 
fhould  be  added  pfalmody,  and 
perhaps  the  moil  ufeful  rules  of 

arith- 
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arithmetic.  In  this  manner  fhould 
they  be  employed  at  fchool.  But 
the  reft  of  their  time  ought  not  to 
be  fpent  in  idlenefs,  or  unprofitable 
diverfion.  Their  health,  indeed,  re- 
quires exercife :  but  that  exercife 
fliould  not  be  left  entirely  to  their 
own  choice;  it  fhould  be  direfted 
by  their  parents  and  teachers,  and 
regulated  in  fuch  a  manner,  that, 
while  it  contributes  to  the  ftrength 
and  vigour  of  the  body,  it  may  cor- 
refpond  to  the  way  of  life  for  which 
they  are  defigned,  and  ferve  as  an 
eafy  preparation  for  it.  But  this  is 
not  the  only  advantage  of  this  me- 
thod :  for  by  means  of  it,  habits  of 
idlenefs,  fo  hurtful  to  the  morals  of 
individuals,  and  fo  deftrudtive  to  the 
ftate,  would  be  prevented  :  in  their 
ftead  habits  of  induftry  would  be 
introduced  among  the  common  peo- 
ple ;  and  induftry,  diffufing  its  fa- 
lutary  influence  over  the  kingdom, 

would 
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would  furnifh  the  flate  with  a  heal- 
thy, virtuous,  and  happy  race. 

Above  all,  they  ought  to  be  care- 
fully inftrucled  in  the:  principles  of 
religion  and  morality.  There  is 
none  fo  mean  in  his  birth,  or  ib  in- 
digent in  his  circumftances,  who  is 
not  in  this  refpect  at  leaft  intitled  to 
the  care  of  the  public  :  for  we  ought 
never  to  forget,  that  we  are  brethren 
by  nature,  children  of  the  fame  com- 
mon parent,  and  fent  into  this  world 
to  improve  one  another,  to  inflruct 
the  ignorant,  and  to  promote  the 
public  happinefs  to  the  utmoft  of 
our  power.  To  reconcile  the  low- 
ed: clafs  of  mankind  to  the  fatigues 
of  conftant  labour,  and  the  other- 
wife  mortifying  thoughts  of  a  fer- 
vile  employment,  pains  mould  be 
taken  to  convince  them,  when 
young,  that  fubordination  is  necef- 
fary  in  fociety ;  that  they  ought 
to  fubmit  to  their  mailers  or  ftipe* 
riors  in  every  thing  that  is  lawful  ; 
G  that 
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that  nature  has  formed  us  for  ac- 
tion ;  that  happinefs  does  not  con- 
iift  in  indolence,  nor  in  the  poffef- 
fion  of  riches,  nor  in  the  gratifica- 
tion of  fenfe,  nor  in  pomp  and 
Iplendid  equipage,  but  in  habits  of 
induftry  and  contentment,  in  tem- 
perance and  frugality,  in  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  doing  our  duty  in  the 
ilation  in  which  we  are  placed;  in 
fhort,  that  it  confifts  in  health  of 
body  and  peace  of  mind  ;  and  that 
thefe  are  to  be  found  in  the  hum- 
bleft  as  well  as  the  mo  ft  exalted 
ranks  of  life.  They  mould  be  taught, 
that  in  order  to  procure  to  them- 
felvcs  the  good-will  and  affiftance 
of  others,  which  they  need  fo  much, 
they  ought,  in  their  turn,  to  be  be- 
nevolent, modeil,  and  obliging. 
They  mould  be  led  to  remark  the 
plea  fare  arifing  in  their  breads  from 
doin^,  or  even  designing  to  do  good, 
and  the  pain  and  remorfe  which 
ever  follow  the  indulgence  of  ma- 
lice 
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lice  or  revenge.  In  order  to  reftrain 
them  more  effectually  from  furious 
failles  of  paffion,  they  ihould  he  led 
to  obferve  the  difiracted  looks  and 
outrageous  geflures  of  thofe  who  are 
under  the  influence  of  unbridled 
anger;  to  guard  them  againft  in- 
temperance, and  every  irregular  in-* 
dulgence  of  appetite,  they  fhould 
be  defired  to  remark  the  contempti- 
ble and  fottifh  appearance  of  drun- 
kards, and  impreffed  with  a  proper 
fenfe  of  their  natural  fuperiority  to 
brutes,  and  of  the  dignity,  value, 
and  immortality  of  the  human  foul; 
to  infpire  them  with  an  abhorrence 
of  every  ipecies  of  deceit,  or  dif- 
honefty,  they  mould  be  taught,  that 
the  future  (late  of  men  will  depend, 
not  on  the  riches  which  they  pof- 
feffed,  nor  on  the  rank  which  they 
held,  in  this  world,  but  on  the 
goodnefs  of  their  hearts,  and  the 
integrity  of  their  lives. 

G  2  Theie 
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Thefe  and  all  other  arguments 
which  reafon  fuggefts  to  excite  man- 
kind to  the  performance  of  their 
duty,  fhould  be  warmly  urged,  and 
enforced  by  motives  derived  from 
religion.  The  Chriftian  religion, 
requiring  purity  of  intention  as  well 
as  propriety  of  aftion,  and  extend- 
ing the  fanctions  of  rewards  and 
punifhments  to  a  future  ftate,  will 
be  found  to  operate  more  powerfully 
on  the  human  heart,  and  will  dif- 
pofe  it  to  the  fublimeft  of  virtues, 
humility,  meeknefs,  forgivenefs, 
gratitude,  felf-denial,  fubmiffion  to 
the  will,  and  obedience  to  the  law 
of  God. 

If  fuch  inftructions  as  thefe  be 
deeply  rivetted  in  their  minds,  and 
if  conftant  attention  be  given  to 
their  morals,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that, 
by  the  bleffing  of  God,  they  will 
avoid  the  dangers  to  which  they 
may  afterwards  be  expofed,  and 

fteer 
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fieer  their  courfe  through  the  ftorms 
df  life  with  fafety  and  honour. 

To  fuch   a  degree  of  education 
are    children    of  the   loweft    ranks 
imitled.     But  if  there  fhould  arife 
among  them  a  boy  of  an  extraordi- 
nary capacity,  he  fhould  be  brought 
forward  in  his  ftudies,  and  carried 
through    claffical    and    academical 
learning:  for  fuch   a  boy  is  to   be 
coniidered  as  a  child  of  the  public; 
and  every  well-difpofed  perfon  who 
has  it  in  his  power,  will  think  him- 
felf    obliged   to    contribute   to    his 
ailiitance.     And  a  humane  teacher, 
beiides  ailifting  him  to  complete  his. 
education,    will    not    want  further 
refources   for   that  purpofe   in    the 
generofity  of  good   men.     This   is 
doing  a  good  office  to  fociety;  for  it 
is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,    that  g?ni- 
ufes  of  the  firft  rate  may  fometimes 
be  found  among  the  lower  as  well 
as   the  higher  claffes   of  mankind. 
And  it  is  plain,  that  fuch  gemufes^ 
G  j  while 
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while  debarred  from  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, will  be,  in  a  great  meafure, 
loft  to  focietyv  Will  not  this  plan 
bring  them  forth  to  light,  and  give 
them  opportunities  of  exerting  them- 
felves  ?  By  improving  the  under- 
ftanding,  will  it  not  enlarge  their 
power  of  doing  good?  By  forming 
the  heart  to  virtue,  will  it  not  teach 
them  to  employ  that  power  for  the^ 
benefit  of  mankind  ? 

But  fuch  opportunities  of  edu- 
cation are  not  to  be  confined  to  boys 
of  uncommon  genius :  thofe  whofe 
capacities  are  but  middling,  if  the 
circumstances  of  their  parents  be 
more  opulent,  are  to  be  inftrufred 
alfo,  not  only  in  the  moft  ufeful 
parts  of  natural  philofophy,  but 
likewife  in  claffical  learning.  This, 
when  taught  with  difcretion,  is  at- 
tended with  advantages  not  to  be 
equalled  by  any  other  kind  of  in- 
ftrudtion.  A  claffical  education  is 
the  moft  effectual  means  of  giving 

a  young 
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a  young  man  a  critical  knowledge  of 
his  mother-tongue,  which  may  be- 
very  ufeful  in  life;  it  furnifhes  him 
with  the  beft  opportunities  of  form- 
ing his  tafter  by  opening  to  him  an 
acquaintance  with  the  beft  models 
in  every  fpecies  of  literature;  it 
procures  him  a  fund  of  the  moll 
rational  entertainment,  by  diicovcr- 
ing  to  him  the  fentiments  of  the 
mod  enlightened  among  the  an- 
eients,  not  disfigured  by  tranfla- 
tions,  but  adorned  with  all  the 
beauties  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
languages:  above  all,  it  ftrengthens, 
humanizes,  refines  and  enlarges  the 
mind,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  a 
happy  and  ufeful  life.  For  the 
compofitions  of  the  ancients  which 
are  read  at  fchool,  efpecially  thofe 
of  the  hiftorical  or  philolbphical 
kind,  are  not  only  the  trueft  ftand- 
ards  of  fine  writing,  as  has  been 
juft  now  obferved.  and  fure  barriers 
againft  a  general  depravity  of  tafte, 

but 
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but  poffefs  fuch  charms,  that,  when 
judicioufly  taught,  they  take  hold 
of  the  minds  of  youth^  and  infpire 
them  with  a  love  of  virtue,  and  an 
abhorrence  of  vice,  by  prcfenting- 
incitements  to  the  former,  and  dif- 
fuafives  from  the  latter,  drawn  from 
weighty  reaicns,  and  enforced  by 
ftriking  examples. 

Add  to  all  this,  that  the  ftudy  of 
the  Greek  tongue,  the  original  lan- 
guage of  the  New  Teftament,  lets 
us  fee,  with  our  own  eyes,  the  hea- 
venly light  of  the  gofpel,  and  the 
road  to  everlafting  happinefs. 

Under  the  notion  of  a  claffical 
education,  is  here  comprehended  the 
ftudy,  not  only  of  the  Engliih,  La- 
tin, and  Greek  languages,  but  alfo 
of  geography  and  ancient  hiftory, 
particularly  that  of  Greeceand  Rome, 
\vith  a  general  view  of  the  hiftory 
of  England,  and  the  figures  of  rhe- 
toric. 

Caa 
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Can  five  or  fix  years,  that  is,  from 
nine  or  ten,  to  fifteen  or  fixteen, 
fpent  in  theie  ftudies,  and  under 
this  moral  difcipline,  be  faid  to  be 
thrown  away?  Can  that  period  be 
employed  to  better  purpofe  ?  Is  it 
not  the  great  bufinefs  of  education, 
to  inilrudt  and  civilize  mankind, 
and  to  form  them  for  adting  an  ufe- 
ful  part  in  their  feveral  ftations  ? 
And  has  not  this  method  a  manifest 
tendency  to  promote  fo  valuable  an 
end  ?  Will  not  fuch  inftrudtion, 
and  fuch  a  difcipline,  be  an  infinite 
advantage  to  a  young  man,  if  he  is 
to  be  a  merchant,  a  farmer,  an  ar- 
tificer ?  Will  it  not  give  him  an 
evident  fuperiority  over  his  more 
ignorant  and  more  undifciplined 
brethren  ?  Will  it  not  be  a  very 
proper  preparation  for  him,  if  he., 
is  born  to  an  opulent  fortune,  or  if 
he  is  endued  with  a  fuperior  genius, 
and  deftined  to  a  learned  profcfiion  ? 
Will  it  not  imooth  his  way  to  the- 

iciences. 
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fciences,  and  quicken  his  progrefs 
through  them,  when  he  is  fent  to 
profecute  his  ftudies  at  the  univer- 


One  of  the  advantages  of  a  claffi- 
cal  education   deferves  more   parti- 
cularly to   be  mentioned.     By  the 
tafte  for  reading  which  it  both  in- 
fpires   and   directs,  we  are  enabled 
to  fpend  a  vacant  hour  in  an  agree- 
able and  inftrii(5tive  manner.    What 
an  advantage  will  this  be  for  gentle- 
men who  have  acquired  an  opulent 
fortune,  when  they  retire  from  the 
active  fcenes   of  life  r  Many   there 
are,    who,    amidft    all    the    conve- 
niencies  that  affluence  can  procure, 
are  often  at  a  lofs   how  to  entertain 
themfelves    in    their     retreat,    and 
know  not  how  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  induftry    with   dignity  and  fa- 
tisfaction.      Devoured    by   languor, 
and   ail    the   maladies  of  an  unem- 
ployed mind,    for  want  of   a  proper 
tafte  for  books,  they  find  themfelves 

under 
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under  a  prepofterous  neceffity  of 
flying,  in  the  decline  of  their  years, 
to  childifh  amufements  for  relief; 
and  of  fpending,  in  trifling  and 
folly,  that  period  of  life  which 
every  wife  man  would  wifh  to  em- 
ploy in  a  way  more  rational,  and 
more  improving, 

It  will   be  objected,  That   thefe 
advantages  do  not  always  appear  in 
the  tafte  and  manners  of  thofe  who 
have  had  a  claffical  education.    This 
is  acknowledged:    but  this  defect  is 
not  to  be  imputed  to  the  infufficiency 
of  fuch   an    education,   which    has 
a  natural  tendency  to  produce  thefe 
effects ;  it  is  to  be  imputed   to   the 
'parents,  who  neglect  the  morals  of 
their  children;  and  to  teachers,  who, 
for  want  of  proper  aili fiance,   drive 
their  pupils  through  the  claffics  in 
away  equally  harm,  and  precipitate, 
Thus   the   beft    medicines   may   be 
rendered   ineffectual,    when  unfup- 
ported  by  a  proper  regimen,   or  a- 

bufed 
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bufed  by  the  unfkilfulnefs  or  ne- 
gligence of  thofe  who  adminifter 
them. 

As  the  ftudent  is  now  arrived  at 
fifteen  or  fixteen  years  of  age,  and 
may  be  fuppofed  to  be  a  tolerable 
matter  of  claffical  learning,  the  bias 
of  his  genius,  which  by  this  time 
has  difcovered  itfelf,  will  point  out 
that  way  of  life  where  he  will  have 
,the  beft  chance  to  fucceed.  This 
full  difplay  of  his  genius  will  ferve 
as  a  clue  to  his  parents  or  tutors, 
and  prevent  the  abfurd  and  cruel 
practice  of  puming  a  boy  through 
the  fciences,  when  nature  has  not 
fmoothed  the  way  for  him,  on  the 
one  hand,  or  of  condemning  him  to 
the  more  laborious  arts,  when  his 
capacity  is  quick  and  lively,  on  the 
other. 

Children  who  are  intended  for 
the  more  ingenious  handicrafts,  if, 
after  the  ftudy  of  the  claffics  and  the 
common  rules  of  arithmetic  at 

fchool, 
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fchool,  they  be  taught  the  princi- 
ples of  mathematics,  will  have  no 
occafion  for  farther  preparation ; 
but,  thus  trained,  may  be  fafely  put 
to  an  apprenticeftiip  ;  which  is  the 
beft  way  of  acquiring  a  dexterity  in 
a  mechanical  employment. 

Thofe  who  are  deftined  for  agri- 
culture, (hould  be  inftru&ed  in  the 
fimpleft  principles  of  mechanics, 
the  nature  of  the  different  foils  in 
the  parifli  or  county  where  they 
refide,  the  culture  adapted  to  them, 
and  the  methods  of  the  beft  farmers 
in  this  ifland.  This  will  not  appear 
fo  chimerical,  or  fo  ufelefs,  if  we 
confider  the  laudable  progrefs  which 
fome  of  our  gentlemen  have  already 
made  in  improving  their  eftates,  and 
the  tendency  that  fuch  a  prepara- 
tion would  have  to  diffufe  the  like 
fpirit  among  the  lower  people ;  as 
it  would  both  infpire  them  with  an 
early  tafte  for  this  ufeful  art,  and 
diredt  them  in  the  exercife  of  it. 
H  And 
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And  it  would  be  an  inftance  of  pub- 
lic fpirit,  if  any  gentleman  of  abi- 
lity and  experience  in  this  way 
would  digeft,  in  a  plain  and  eafy 
ftyle,  his  own  obfervations  on  this 
fubjedl,  and  communicate  them  to 
the  public :  and  he  might  render 
fuch  a  work  more  extenfively  ufeful, 
if,  out  of  the  multitude  of  books 
which  have  been  written  on  huf- 
bandry,  he  would  take  the  trouble 
to  make  a  colle6tion  of  thofe  me- 
thods which  have  been  purfued  with 
moft  fuccefs,  and  which  feem  to  be 
beft  fuited  to  the  foil  and  the  cli- 
mate of  our  country.* 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
miftaken  views,  and  ungoverned 
paflions  of  men,  fhould  render  the 

*  A  fmall  coUe&ion  of  this  kind,  intitJed, 
Seleft  Effays  on  Hujbandry,  and  alfo  other  ufeful 
treatifes  on  this  fubjed,  have  been  published 
fmce  this  Eflay  was  compofed ;  and  it  is  with 
pleafure  we  obferve,  that  agriculture  makes 
daily  progrefs  among  us, 

taken 
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profeffion  of  arms  neceflary.  As 
Providence  has  made  ample  provi- 
iion  for  the  wants  of  mankind,  how 
happy  fhould  we  all  be  were  we 
taught  to  ftudy  the  true  art  of  life ! 
HDW  certainly  (hould  we  find  our 
own  happinefs  in  contributing  to 
that  of  others  I  How  delightful  a 
feat  would  this  earth  be,  if  war  and 
all  its  horrors  were  no  more !  And 
how  amiable  a  pidlure  would  man- 
kind exhibit,  thus  loving  and  che- 
rifliing  one  another! 

But  till  that  happy  period  arrive, 
and  the  paflions  of  mankind  be 
turned  into  their  proper  channel,  it 
may  be  no  fmall  advantage  for  thofe 
gentlemen  who  are  deftined  for  the 
army,  or  navy,  to  be  properly  edu- 
cated and  prepared  for  a  way  of  life 
which  is  fo  dangerous  to  the  morals 
of  ignorant  and  unprincipled  youth. 
For  this  purpole,  they  fliould  be 
trained  up,  with  the  greateft  care, 
in  the  principles  of  religion,  and  juft 
II  2  notions 
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notions  of  virtue  and  honour ;  and 
together  with  a  claflical  education, 
they  fhould   be  taught  the  French 
language,   Mathematics,    efpecially 
the  practical  parts,  fuch  as  Geometry 
and  Fortification,  with  Natural  Phi- 
lofophy,   and  the  beft  books,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  on  the  art  of 
war.     To  this  fhould  be  added  fre- 
quent  exercifes    of   the    epiftolary 
kind,  a  branch  of  education  ufeful 
indeed  to  all  who  have  bufinefs  to 
tranfadt,  whether  public  or  private, 
but  efpecially  to  gentlemen  of  the 
army.      Thefe  have   occafion   fre- 
quently   to    relate    their    military 
operations,  which  (hould  always  be 
done  in   a  clear,  diftind,  narrative 
ftyle. 

With  fuch  preparation  as  this, 
they  will  be  more  capable  of  ferv- 
ing  their  king  and  their  country 
with  reputation  and  honour.  It  is 
but  too  juft  an  obfervation,  that 
young  gentlemen  are  often  hurried 

into 
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into  the  army,  or  navy,  without 
the  advantages  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation: while  the  youth  who  are 
bred  to  other  profeffions  have  a  la- 
borious courfe  of  inftruction  to  un- 
dergo, thofe  on  whofe  ability,  cou- 
rage, and  integrity,  the  fate  of  their 
country  may  perhaps  depend,  are 
thought  to  need  but  little  previous 
culture  for  fo  important  a  charge. 
But  this  is  a  fatal  error :  it  is  im- 
poffible  for  ignorance,  or  vice,,  which 
fo  often  accompanies  ignorance,  and 
efpecially  in  military  men,  to  infpire 
that  fortitude,  and  that  manly  refo- 
lution,  which  are  natural  to  a  man 
who  being  directed  by  an  enlighten- 
ed understanding,  and  enlivened 
with  the  joys  of  religion,  is  armed, 
by  the  uprightnefs  of  his  heart  and 
the  innocence  of  his  life,  againft 
the  terrors  of  death,  and  the  appre- 
henfions  of  mifery  in  another  world. 
As  for  the  private  men,  both  of 
our  army  and  navy,  the  low  cir- 
H  3  cumflances. 
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cumftances  in  which  they  are  born, 
allow  not  of  fo  extenfive  an  edu- 
cation: yet  if  inflrudted,  like  others 
of  their  rank,  in  reading  Englifh, 
in  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  if 
brought  up  from  their  earliefl  years 
in  the  principles  of  religion  and 
virtue,  and  accuftomed  to  a  hardy, 
fober,  and  frugal  way  of  life;  no 
longer  would  they  be  diflinguiflied 
for  impiety  and  profligacy  of  man- 
ners ;  no  longer  would  they  be  ob- 
ferved  to  fpread  the  infection  of 
their  example  from  town  to  town 
among  the  lower,  the  younger,  and 
the  more  ignorant  part  of  our  peo- 
ple.* On  the  contrary,  improving 
that  natural  courage  which  they  de- 
rive from  the  genius  of  the  Britifli 
conftitution,  foon  would  they  exhi- 

*  From  thefe  ftri&ures  on  the  private  men 
of  our  army,  it  is  but  juftice  to  except  many 
individuals,  and  to  acknowledge,  that  fome 
regiments  are  much  more  regular  in  their  man- 
ners than  others. 

bit 
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bit  to  our  view  the  lovely  virtues  of 
fobriety,  hardinefs,  fidelity,  intre- 
pidity, public  fp ir.it,.  piety,  and 
magnanimity.  Who  would  face  the 
enemy  with  more  undaunted  refo- 
lution,,  than  he  whofe  heart  and 
hands  are  innocent;  who  fights  for 
his  king  and  the  public  liberty  from 
principle,  rather  than  from  flavifh 
and  mercenary  views;  who  loves  his 
country,  and  the  great  fociety  of 
mankind;  and  whole  mind  is  at 
peace  with  God,  and  (hrinks  not 
back  at  the  profpecl  of  approaching 
eternity  ? 

But  as  the  defence  and  the  liberty 
of  this  ifland  muft  always  be  con- 
nected with  the  mode  of  education 
that  (hall  generally  prevail,  it  would 
be  an  advantage  to  the  public,  that 
boys,  when  they  arrive  at  a  certain 
age,  fuppofe  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years,  fhould  be  trained  to  arms, 
and  publicly  exercifed  for  that  pur- 
pofe  an  afternoon  every  week,  or 

every 
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every  fortnight.  To  prevent  acci- 
dents, to  which  their  inexperience 
would  expofe  them,  their  arms 
might  be  lodged  in  proper  places, 
through  the  different  parishes,  and 
the  boys  fhould  have  no  accefs  to 
them  but  when  they  were  to  be 
publicly  exercifed.  This  practice 
being  continued  at  flated  intervals, 
during  the  ftage  of  manhood,  as 
well  as  of  youth,  would. form  acon- 
liant  well- trained  militia,  lave,  a 
great  part  of  the  expence  occaiioned 
by  a  {landing  army  in  time  of  peace, 
and  prove  an  excellent  feminary  for 
recruiting  the  forces  we  might  have 
occafion  to  employ  abroad  in  time  of 
war.* 

To  carry  on  fo  extenfive  a  courfe 
of  education,  and  adapt  it  to  the 
various  occupations  of  mankind,  it 
will  be  neceffary,  that,  in  boroughs 

*  I  forefee  that  feme  objections  will  be  made 
to  this  fchcme,  and  it  is  with  diffidence  I  men- 
tion it. 

and 
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and  populous  villages,  befidcs  the 
teachers  of  the  Claffics,  there  be 
one  or  more  teachers  of  Englim,  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  and  popu- 
loufnefs  of  the  place.  In  like 
manner,  in  every  confiderable  town, 
there  mould  be  at  leaft  one  teacher 
of  Book-keeping,  Geometry,  Al- 
gebra, Navigation,  Mechanics,  and 
Drawing,  who  mould  explain  the 
nature  and  hiftory  of  trade,  to  fuch 
as  are  intended  for  that  way  of  life; 
and,  among  other  things,  he  (hould 
give  them  a  notion  of  the  produce 
and  various  manufactures  of  this 
ifland,  and  the  branches  of  com- 
merce which  it  carries  on  both  with 
foreigners,  and  with  its  own  colo- 
nies. 

As  for  Writing,  Arithmetic,  and 
the  French  tongue,  they  may  be 
taught  in  the  grsmmar-fchool,  as  is 
the  prefent  pradtice  in  fome  towns  i 
or  at  feparate  hours,  and  by  a  fepa- 
rate  teacher,  as  in  others. 
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Here  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  as 
the  province  of  all  thefe  teachers,  is 
to  attend  to  the  morals  as  well  as  the 
ftudies  of  their  pupils,  they  fhould 
be  perfons  of  a  liberal  education, 
and  exemplary  conduct;  and  there- 
fore they  fhould  be  as  amply  pro- 
vided for  by  the  public  as  the  teach- 
ers of  the  Ancient  Languages  ought 
to  be. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  will 
appear,  that  one  great  object  of  this 
plan  is,  to  extend  the  more  ufeful 
branches  of  education  among  the 
lower  elafTes  of  mankind,  to  give 
them  habits  of  induftry,  and  to 
furnifli  them  with  the  beft  oppor- 
tunities of  learning  what  is  moft 
fuited  to  the  trade  or  the  profeffion 
which  they  are  to  follow  ;  but  what 
is  intended  above  every  thing,  and 
what  alone  can  make  every  thing  elie 
of  any  confcquence,  is,  to  preferve 
the  innocence  of  children,  to  feafon 
their  minds  with  piety  and  virtue, 

and 
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and  to  form  them,  by  an  early  dif- 
cipline,  to  be  good  men  as  well  as 
ufeful  citizens.     I  fay,  by  an  early 
difciplinc ;  for  it  is  to  be  repeated 
again,  that  the  fooner  we  form  the- 
minds    of    children,    by    teaching 
them  to  make  a  right  eftimate  of 
things,   and  by  accuftorning  them 
to  aft  accordingly,  the  lefs  they  will 
be  infefted,  as  they  grow  up,  with 
irregularities  of  temper,  and  extra- 
vagancies of  paffions.     Hence  edu- 
cation will  become  more  delightful 
both  to  the  teacher  and  the  learner. 
And  as  children  muft   be  left,  for 
the  firft  five  or  fix  years,  to  the  care 
and    difcipline   of    their    parents*, 

thefe 

*  In  towns  and  villages,  it  would  be  of  great 
cojifequence  to  the  health  and  innocence  of 
children,  during  the  firft  period,  that  is,  from 
three  to  five  or  fix  years  of  age,  if  parents 
would  divide  them  into  fele«St  fets,  and  com- 
mit each  fet  to  the  care  of  a  fenfible,  prudent, 
elderly  perfon,  whofe  bufmefs  fhould  be,  not 
to  give  them  formal  leflbns,  but  to  preferve 

them 
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thefe  ihould  take  all  poffiblc  pains, 
during  that  critical  period,  to  pre- 
ferve  them  from  falfe  and  deftruc- 
tive  affociations  of  ideas,  and  to 
keep  them  as  much  as  poffible  from 
the  fociety  of  corrupted  or  negledted 
children :  and  they  fhould  fend  them 
to  fchool  betimes,  not  that  they 
may  be  opprefled  with  reading,  or 
tortured  with  leffons  which  they 
cannot  comprehend,  but  that  bad 
habits  may  be  prevented,  their  di- 
verfions  regulated,  and  fuitable  tafks 
prefcribed ;  and  that  this  moral  dif- 
cipline,  with  the  virtuous  difpofi- 
tions  which  it  tends  to  infpire,  may 
be  rendered  familiar  to  them. 

Before  I  conclude  this  chapter,  it 
may  be  proper  to  offer  fome  hints 

them  from  dangers,  from  bad  habits  and  bad 
companions,  to  invent  proper  amufements  for 
them,  to  fuperintend  their  diverfions,  and  for 
that  purpofe  fometimes  to  aflemble  them  in  a 
convenient  room,  and  fometimes  to  go  along 
with  them  into  the  fields,  &c. 

con- 
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concerning  the  education  of  women. 
The  fair  fex  are  capable  of  a  very 
high  degree  of  improvement,  and 
the  afiiftance  of  the  mothers  is  of 
great  confequence  towards  carry- 
ing on  any  general  plan  of  edu- 
cation ;  becaufe  of  the  authority 
with  which  they  are  inverted,  and 
the  opportunities  which  they  have 
of  inftru&ing  their  children,  and 
of  forming  their  tempers :  but  to 
give  proper  directions  for  the  edu- 
cation of  thole  in  the  higher  ranks 
of  life,  would  require  abilities  far 
fuperior  to  mine,  and  a  more  ex- 
tenfive  acquaintance  with  the  fair 
fex  than  I  can  pretend  to.  I  fliall 
therefore  leave  a  fyflem  of  education 
for  the  ladies,  to  be  given  by  thofe 
who  are  equal  to  fo  delicate  a  fuh- 
jed,*  and  mall  confine  myfelf  to  a 
I  few 


*  On  this  fubje&  young  ladies  may  read 
with  advantage,  Inftru&ibns  for  a  young  lady 
in  every  fphere  and  period  of  life;  Letters  on 

the 
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few  hints  on  the  education   of  wo- 
men in  the  lower  ftations  of  life. 

As  they  are  capable  of  inftruftion 
as  well  as  the  men,  and,  like  them 
too,  accountable  for  their  actions, 
the  very  meaneft  among  them  fhould 
be  taught  to  read  the  Bible,  to  fing 
the  church  tunes,  and  to  write. 
And  to  this  may  be  added  the  com- 
mon rules  of  arithmetic,  if  they 
difcover  an  inclination  to  learn  them, 
Above  all,  the  greateft  care  fhould 
be  taken  to  inftrudt  them  in  the 
principles  of  religion  and  morality, 
and  to  fuperintend  and  direct  their 
conduft.  For  this  purpofe  they 
fhould  be  fent  to  the  parifh-fchooh, 
either  in  company  with  the  boys, 
as  at  prefent,  or  rather  by  them- 
felves,  and  at  different  hours.  Hu- 
manity, nay  juftice,  and  a  regard 

the  improvement  of  the  mind,  addrefTed  to  a 
young  lady,  by  Mrs.  Chapone;  and,  A  letter 
from  a  father  to  his  daughter  at  a  boarding- 
fchool,  &c. 

for 
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for  the  public  good,  require  this 
care  to  be  taken  of  the  women. 
Are  they  not  recommended,  by  the 
feeblenefs  of  their  fex,  to  the  care 
and  protection  of  «the  men  ?  Arc 
they  not  partakers  of  the  fame  na- 
ture ?  Are  they  not  endued  with  the 
fame  powers  of  mind  ?  Would  not 
this  early  attention  to  their  minds 
and  morals  render  them  more  dili- 
gent and  more  faithful  fervants  ? 
And  when  married,  would  it  not 
render  them  more  capable  of  in- 
ftrudting  their  children,  and  more 
attentive  to  their  behaviour  ? 

In  forming  their  minds,  particu- 
lar care  fhould  be  taken  to  point  out 
thofe  qualities  which  are  mod  orna- 
mental to  their  fex,  fuch  as  clean- 
linefs,  neatnefs  of  drefs,  modefty, 
fweetnefs  of  temper,  induftry,  fo- 
briety,  frugality.  Arid  as  the  wo- 
men, thus  educated,  muft  make  it 
their  ftudy  to  acquire  the  proper 
accomplishments,  and  the  diftin- 
I  2  guifhing 
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guifliing  virtues  of  their  fex,  a  de- 
fire  to  pleafe  them,  will  animate  the 
men,  and  prove  an  additional  mo- 
tive to  regularity  and  decency  of 
behaviour. 

They  mould  alfo  be  carefully  in- 
flru&ed,  when  young,  in  all  the 
branches  of  domeftic  ceconomy,  ef- 
peciaTly  in  the  dreffing  of  victuals, 
in  fewing,  fpinning,  and  knitting. 
To  be  miftrefs  of  thefe  and  the  like 
accomplishments,  will  be  a  confider- 
able  advantage  to  a  young  woman: 
it  will  help  to  recommend  her  to  a 
hufband;  it  will  compenfate  to  her 
the  want  of  a  fortune. 

Among  other  things,  young  wo- 
men mould  be  deeply  imprefled 
with  a  fenfe  of  chara<£ter,  and  taught 
the  infinite  difference  between  vir- 
tue and  vice,  with  the  infeparable 
connection  between  innocence  and 
happinefs  on  the  one  hand,  and.  be- 
tween guilt  and  mifery  on  the  other. 
And  it  is  hoped  that,  if  this  plan  was 

put 
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put  in  execution,  it  would  have  a 
great  effedl  in  improving  the  minds 
of  both  fexes,  in  reftraining  that 
propenfity  to  illicit  amours  which 
is  fo  much  complained  of  in  young 
gentlemen,  and  in  extinguifliing 
that  tafte  for  luxury  and  idlenefs, 
which  is  known  to  have  fo  baneful 
an  influence  on  the  ftrength,  the 
populoufnefs,  and  the  profperity  of 
a  nation.  Thefe  obftrudlions  being 
removed,  our  truer  and  more  laft- 
ing  happinefs  would  no  longer  e- 
lude  our  fearch:  it  would  be  found 
in  a  married  flate,  as  it  can  arife 
only  from  the  pofleffion  of  a  vir- 
tuous and  amiable  woman,  the 
friend  and  companion  of  life. 


SEC  T, 
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SECT.     VI. 

Of  the   Qualifications   and  Duty  of 
Teachers. 

TH  E  teacher  fhould  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  daffies 
and  the  Belles  Lettres  in  general, 
and  with  the  Latin  tongue  in  par- 
ticular, not  ignorant  of  Logic, 
verfed  in  the  Mathematics,  Natural 
and  Moral  Philofophy,  with  a  ge- 
neral knowledge  of  Natural  Hiftory 
and  Aftronomy.  Thefe  ftudies  are 
a  very  proper  exercife  for  the  powers 
of  the  mind,  which  they  are  found, 
in  a  furprifing  manner,  to  open  and 
enlarge.  To  Academical  learning 
he  fhould  add  fome  fkill  in  Agri- 
culture, if  he  intends  to  teach  in 
the  country. 

He  ought  alfo  to  be   expert  in 
Geography  and  Civil  Hiftory,  an- 
cient 
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cient  as  well  as  modern  ;  to  have  a 
good  tafle  in  books  -,  and  to  have 
been  frequently  in  the  company  of 
well-bred  and  accomplished  perfons 
of  both  fexes;  for  fuch  company  is 
the  bed  prefervative  againft  that 
affedlation  and  pedantry  which  fo 
often  and  fo  difagreeably  -diftinguifli, 
the  fcholaftic  and  the  reclufe. 

Much  fhould  he  ftudy  the  art  of 
communicating  knowledge.  With- 
out this  talent  he  muft  be  altogether  - 
unfit  for  the  bufinefs  of  teaching, 
whatever  his  other  accomplifhnrents 
may  be.  So  confined  are  the  ideas 
of  children,  and  fo  unprofitable,  as 
well  as  difagreeable,  is  every  leflbn 
which  they  cannot  comprehend, 
that  the  teacher  fhould  take  the 
greateft  care  to  accommodate  their 
tafks  to  their  capacities  and  years, 
and  to  repeat  his  inftrudtions  in  a 
fimple,  familiar,  and  perfpicuous 
flyle,  till  he  find  they  are  clearly 
and  fully  understood.  Thus  the 

attention 
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attention  of  his  fcholars  will  be 
fixed,  and  their  ftudies  rendered  eafy 
and  agreeable. 

He  fhouhi  ftrive  like  wife  to  dif- 
cover  the  genius  and  natural  bias  of 
his  pupils,  and  communicate  his  difr 
coveries  to  their  parents:  for  this 
purpofe  he  fhould  attend  to  their 
diverfions  and  amufements,  the 
queftions  which  they  put  unfolicit- 
ed,  the  objects,  and  the  fubjeds  of 
literature,  with  which  they  are  moft 
entertained. 

He  fhould  confider,,  that  he  does- 
not  perform  his  duty  to  his  pupils, 
unlefshe  render  them  highly  fenii- 
ble  of  the  advantages  of  early  ftudy,. 
and  accuftom  them  to  it.     Thefe 
advantages  are  very  great:,  in  youth 
the  mind  imbibes  instruction   more 
eafily,  and  retains  it  much  better ; 
and  an  early  habit  of  fludy,  tem- 
pered with  proper  exercife,  fills  up,, 
both  with  profit  and  pleafure,  thofe 
hours   which   would  otherwife  be 
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(pent  in  diffipation  and  folly.  Be- 
fides,  the  fooner  knowledge  is  ac- 
quired, the  fooner  and  more  effec- 
tually is  its  poffeflbr  fecured  from 
error  and  deception,  from  pedantry 
and  pride;  the  fooner  he  begins  to 
be  diftinguimed,  trufted,  and  em- 
ployed j  the  fooner  he  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  human  nature  and 
himfelf ;  and  confequently  the  fooner 
he  is  enabled  to  form  juft  rules  of 
conduft,  and  to  aft  with  propriety 
and  prudence. 

No  lefs  pains  mould  the  teacher 
take  to  inftrudt  his  pupils  in  the  ufe 
of  knowledge,  and  diredl  them  how 
to  employ  it.  Now  man  being  de- 
figned  for  adlion  as  well  as  contem- 
plation, that  fort  of  knowledge  will 
be  vain  which  does  not  prepare  him 
for  ibcial  life,  and  inftrudl  him  in 
his  duty  to  God  an.d  to  man.  This 
is  its  true/I  and  nobleft  end  ;  and  by 
keeping  this  in  view  in  all  our  flu- 
dies,  we  (hall,  at  length  become  gooil 

me  a 
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men  and  good   citizens,   happy  in 
ourfelves,  and  uferul  to  others. 

The  teacher  ought  alib  to  be  well 
allured,  that  his  conftitution,  as  well 
as  inclination,  is  fuited  to  this  way 
of  life,  and  capable  of  confinement 
and  drudgery.  If  the  body  is  indif- 
pofed,  the  mind  will  not  exert  itfelf 
with  that  vigour  which  is  particu- 
larly neceffiiry  in  this  profeffion. 
Nor  ought  he  to  be  diverted  from 
the  duties  of  his  office  by  a  feparate 
employment,  or  by  any  avocations 
whatfoever.  For  which  reafon,  who- 
ever undertakes  the  education  of 
youth,  either  in  a  public  or  private 
capacity,  ought  to  form  an  unalter- 
able reiblution,  to  dedicate  his  time 
and  his  ftudy  to  that  important 
tafk.  He  ought  not  to  confider  his 
office,  if  he  is  a  public  teacher,  as  a, 
proviiion  for  life,;  and,  an  eftablifh^ 
meat  for  indolence ;  nor  if  he  is  a> 
private  tutor,  ought  he  to  look  upon 
it  as  a  matter  of  inferior  moment, 

and 
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and  a  difagreeable,  though  neceffarjr 
ftep,  by  which  he  may  rife  to  a  more 
elevated  ftation,  or  acquire  a  more 
coniiderable  fortune   in   the  world. 
Pious  and  ingenuous  in    his   mind, 
prudent  and  humane  in  his  temper, 
regular  and  polifhed  in  his  manners, 
temperate  and  plain   in  his    way  of 
life,  of  all    mankind  he   ought  to 
have  the  feweft  faults  and  foibles; 
becaufe  the  bad  example  of  a  man, 
who  is  every  day  employed  in  teach- 
ing morality,   as  well   as  language, 
will  naturally  have  a  moft  pernicious 
influence  on    the   foft  and  flexible 
minds  of  children,  who  are  to   re- 
ceive  their  impreflions   in   a  great 
meafure  from  their  teacher.     To  an 
entire  command  of  his  paffions,  and 
a  juftnefs  of  fentiment,  both  with 
refpect  to  religion   and   politics,  he 
fhould  join  a  flrong  attachment  to 
ourftappy  conftitution,  afuperiority 
to  party  fpirit,  and  an  averiion   to 
all  flavifli  and  enflaving  principles. 

Above 
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Above  all,  he  ought  to  have  an  ho- 
neft  and  upright  heart,  and  a  fin- 
cere  defire  to  be  ufeful  to  the  chil- 
dren under  his  care.  This  ought 
to  be  the  delight  of  his  foul,  and 
the  great  motive  of  his  adlions ;  it 
is  this  motive,  that  above  every 
thing  elfe,  mould  have  determined 
him  at  firft  to  enter  upon  this  way 
of  life.  Without  a  natural  tafte 
for  communicating  knowledge,  and 
an  earned:  defire  of  being  ufeful  to 
his  pupils,  he  will  neither  be  happj 
in  his  charge,  nor  fo  fuccefsful  as: 
its  importance  requires. 

Nor  is  it  fufficient  that  the  teacher 
mould  have  the  qualifications  and 
difpofitions  already  mentioned;  it 
it  alfo  neceflary  that  he  fliould  be 
inverted  with  an  unlimited  power 
over  his  pupils,  and  that  his  au- 
thority mould,  on  every  occafion, 
befupported  by  their  parents.  With* 
out  this,  all  the  efforts  of  the  teacher 
in  educating  the  child  will  prove 

ineffeduaL 
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ineffectual.  For  which  reafon,  pa- 
rents ought  to  have  an  entire  confi- 
dence in  the  fidelity,  as  well  as  abi- 
lity, of  the  teacher,  before  they 
commit  their  children  to  his  care, 
and  to  neglect  nothing  that  can 
ilrengthen  his  hands,  when  once 
they  have  beftowed  on  him  fo  im- 
portant a  truft. 

But  though  the  authority  of  a 
teacher  over  his  pupils  ought  to  be 
fully  eftablifhed,  yet  its  fureft  and 
mofl  agreeable  foundation  will  be 
a  fenfe  of  character,  with  which  he 
flhould  ftudy  to  infpire  them,  and 
on  an  apprehenfion  of  difplealing 
him,  rather  than  a  fervile  fear  of 
punimment.  At  firft,  indeed,  in 
the  cafe  of  grofs  negligence,  or  dif- 
fipation  of  mind,  greater  ftrictnefs 
is  to  be  ufed,  in  order  to  fix  the  at- 
tention ;  and  if  the  boy  is  of  a  re- 
fractory difpofition,  to  render  him 
tractable.  This,  however,  will  be 
neceflary  only  when  he  has  been  neg- 
K,  lected 
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lefted  in  his  firft  years,  or  corrupt- 
ed by  undue  indulgence.  But  when 
the  temper  is  once  rendered  pliant 
and  docile,  the  feverity  of  difcipline 
is  to  be  relaxed,  and  the  diftance 
between  the  teacher  and  the  fcholar 
to  be  gradually  diminifhed.  Then 
will  the  latter  defpife  the  childifh 
amufements  which  formerly  ingrof- 
fed  him ;  and  acquiring  a  tafte  for 
higher  and  more  rational  entertain- 
ments, he  will  make  rapid  advances 
in  knowledge,  and  find  his  ftudies 
fweetened  by  that  eafy  and  familiar 
intercourfe  which  will  fucceed  be- 
tween him  and  his  teacher.*  This 
connection  being  formed,  how  de- 
lightful is  it  to  teach,  as  well  as  to 

*  From  this  view  of  the  qualifications  and 
duties  of  a  teacher,  parents  may  judge,  whe- 
ther a  young  man  who  has  not  had  the  advan- 
tage of  experience,  be  a  fit  perfon  for  educa- 
ting youth.  Would  it  not  be  proper,  that  fuch 
a  perfon  fhould  be  previoufly  employed,  for 
two  or  three  years,  as  ufher  to  fome  confider- 
able  fehool  ? 

be 
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be  taught,  and  how  wonderfully 
does  the  mind  improve  both  in 
knowledge  and  in  virtue  ! 

As  for  the  under- teachers,  or 
u(hers,  in  great  fchools,  they  mould 
be  perfons  of  an  irreproachable  cha- 
racter, and  of  great  fkill  in  clafiical 
and  academical  literature,  with  no 
fmall  mare  of  prudence  and  good 
temper.  And  as  they  will  acquire 
experience  under  the  direction  of 
the  principal  teacher,  and  as  expe- 
rience is  of  infinite  ufe  in  qualifying 
a  man  for  the  education  of  youth, 
the  public  fchools  may  be  fupplied, 
from  thefe  umers,  with  the  ableft 
teachers  from  time  to  time. 


SECT.     VII. 
Of  the  Salary  of  Scboolmafters. 

WHOEVER  reflects  on  the  im- 
portance of  education,  and 
the  variety  of  qualifications   necef- 
K  2  fary 
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fary  in  every  teacher,  will  eafily  fee, 
that  the  provifion   to  be   made  for 
the  inftrudors  of  youth  ought  to  be 
much  greater  than   it  is   at  prefent. 
It  fhould  be  fuch  as  would  remove 
the   difadvantages    complained   of, 
and  excite  perfons  of  good  capacity, 
and  of  a  liberal  education,  to  apply 
themfelves  to  this  profeffion.     And 
if  we  confider  the  prices  of  all  the 
neceflaries  of  life  in  this  ifland,  we 
cannot  fuppofe  that  any  fcholmafter 
who  is  properly  qualified,  can  have 
lefs    than   a    falary  of  fifty  pounds 
fterling  in  J,he  year,  with  a  conve- 
nient   dwelling-houfe,    in    cafe    it 
fhould  be  neceffary  to  accommodate 
the  more  diftant  fcholars  within  the 
parifh.     This,   with  his    chance  of 
an   annual  free  gift  in  money  from 
the  richer  parents,  and  the  pcrqui- 
lites  which  he  will  receive  for  teach- 
ing the  learned  languages,  will  place 
him  in  eafy  ci re um fiances,  and  en- 
able him   to  fupport  a  family,  and 

to 
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to  educate  his  children.  For  if  he 
is  either  depreffed  in  his  mind,  or 
diverted  from  his  .bufmefs,  by  the 
cares  which  are  infeparable  from  in- 
digence, he  will  neither  be  happy 
in  himfelf,  nor  ufeful  to  his  pupils. 

He  fhould  receive  no  money  from 
the  fcholars  for  the  teaching  of  Eng- 
lifh,  Writing,  and  the  common  rules 
of  Arithmetic.  The  moil  of  pa- 
rents, who  fubfift  by  their  daily  la* 
bour,  cannot  bear  fuch  an  expence; 
and  thefe  branches  of  education,  to 
which  the  pooreft  as  well  as  the 
richeftare  intitled,  ought  to  be  ren- 
dered as  little  chargeable  as  poffible. 
But  this  (hould  not  reftrain  the  ge- 
nerolity  of  an  opulent  parent,  if  he 
think  the  teacher  is  faithful  in  his 
office. 

By  this  means,  the  falary  of  the 
fchoolmatler,  and  his  chance  of  per- 
quiiites  from  his  fcholars,  will  be 
fo  adjufted,  that  the  one  may  raife 
him  above  indigence,  and  the  other 
K  3  prove 
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prove  an  additional,  though  fubor- 
dinate,  motive  to  quicken  his  in- 
duftry.* 

A  confcientious  teacher  will, 
without  fuch  mercenary  views,  do 
juftice  to  the  poorer  as  well  as  the 
richer  fcholars :  for  he  ought  al- 
ways to  remember,  that  it  is  on  ac- 
count of  the  lower  and  the  poorer 
claffes  of  mankind  that  he  receives 
his  fubfiftence  from  the  public.  But 
ftill  it  will  give  him  pleafure,  to  fee 
thofe  parents  whofe  circumftances 
admit  of  it,  voluntarily  and  chear- 
fully  offer  him  a  token  of  their  gra- 
titude for  his  fidelity  to  all  who  are 
;under  his  care. 

*  If  any  one  thinks,  that  the  encouragement 
-.which  would  arife  from  the  generoiity  of  the 
richer  parents  would  be  but  inconfiderable  and 
precarious,  let  him  enquire  into  the  prefents 
ufually  given  at  free  fchools,  and  he  will  have 
reafon  to  alter  his  opinion.  A  parent  never 
grudges  to  give  the  teacher  aprefent,  equal  at 
leaft  to  the  quarterly  payments  eftablifhed  in 
other  places,  if  he  think  that  juftice  is  done  to 
the  education  of  his  child. 

To 
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To  this  fcheme  it  will  be  objedl- 
cd,  That  where  teaching  is  gra- 
tuitous, it  is  found,  by  experience, 
the  fludent  is  more  irregular  in  his 
attendance,  and  more  carelefs  of  his 
improvement.  But  this  objection 
will  vanilh,  when  we  confider  that, 
though  the  teacher  mould  give  the 
fame  attention  to  every  boy  as  if  he 
was  to  be  bred  to  a  learned  profef- 
fion,  yet  the  public  does  not  require 
that  any  mould  be  compelled  to 
learn,  but  that  all  mould  have  op- 
portunities, if  they  incline  to  im- 
prove them.* 

The 


*  From  the  great  extent  and  populoufnefs  of 
fome  parifhes,  it  may  happen,  that  there  will 
be  occafion  for  an  uflier,  or  affiftant  to  the 
fchoolmafter.  In  fuch  cafes,  where  no  provi- 
fion  is  already  made,  there  is  reafon  to  hope, 
that  the  fchoolmafter,  who  muft  be  a  gainer  by 
the  ulher's  afliltance,  will  not  grudge  to  give 
him  his  board,  nor  the  wealthier  parents,  whofe 
children  are  to  have  a  claflical  education,  refufe 
to  contribute  a  fmall  fum  for  his  falary.  I  fay, 

a  fmall 
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The  difficulty  of  raifing  a  fun-d, 
for  the  payment  of  the  Salaries  pro- 
pofed,  will  alib  be  objected.  This 
difficulty  is  acknowledged,  and  la- 
mented. But  the  importance  of  the 
object  in  view,  and  the  readinefs  of 
mankind  to  promote  any  fcheme 
wherein  they  think  their  intereft  is 
greatly  concerned,  will  not  allow 
us  to  defpair.  One  thing  may  be 
pointed  out,  that  would  be  produc- 
tive of  great  utility,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  would  be  very  little  felt  by 
the  public;  that  is,  the  eftablifli- 
ment  of  a  regifter  of  Births,  Mar- 
riages, and  Deaths  in  every  parifh,  to 
be  kept  by  the  fchoolmafter,  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  be  a  legal  voucher 
of  all  fuch  events.  A  regifter  of 

a  fmall  fum  -r  for  in  fuch  a  fituation  a  young 
man  (hould  not  hare  the  gain  arifing  from  that 
fubordinate  office  fo  much  in  view,  as  the  op- 
portunity of  improvement  which  he  would  have 
in  the  mean  time,  arU  of  qualifying  himfelf 
for  a  fuperior  charge. 

this 
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this  kind  is  kept  in  an  irregular  or 
imperfect  manner  in  fome  parifhes, 
and  altogether  wanting  in  many. 
The  perquifites  arifing  from  hence 
being  fixed  by  law  at  a  moderate  rate, 
and  joined  to  the  provifion  already 
madevfbr  fchoolmafters,  would  con- 
tribute a  little  towards  raifing  the 
fund  propofed.  Other  means  might 
be  mentioned;  and  if  any  thing  in 
thefe  hints  (hall  be  judged  worthy 
of  the  public  attention,  it  is  not 
doubted  but  proper%iethods  will  be 
taken  by  the  ftate  for  reforming  the 
abufes  of  education,  and  fupplying 
its  defeats. 

But  if  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate 
will  not  allow  us  to  hope  for  an  im- 
mediate fupply  from  that  quarter; 
if  the  liberality  of  the  great  is  al- 
ready diverted  into  other  channels  ; 
and  if  nothing  can,  or  ought  to  be 
impofed  on  the  poor,  it  is  hoped, 
that,  tijl  proper  falaries  be  eftablifh- 
ed,  the  richer  parents,  who  mufl 

be 
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be  fo  great  gainers  by  this  plan,  will 
not  think  it  hard  to  meet  in  their 
refpecftive  parishes  every  year,  or 
every  fifth  year,  and  voluntarily 
tax  themfelves  to  raife  afund  for  that 
purpofe.  A  fmall  fum  of  money, 
for  it  would  be  but  fmall  to  rftdivi- 
duals,  could  not  be  faid  to  be  thrown 
away,  when  employed  in  procuring 
their  children  a"  more  virtuous  and 
more  ufeful  education  :  it  would 
return  to  them  fevenfold,  in  the 
probity,  the  ingenuity,  and  the  fu- 
perior  knowledge  of  their  children; 
it  would  befpent  among  themfelves  ; 
it  would  free  them  from  the  necef- 
fity  of  fending  their  fons  to  fchool 
at  a  diftance,  where  their  education 
muft  be  more  expenfive,  and  the  re- 
ftraints  upon  their  irregularities 
more  feeble  j  it  would  fave  feveral 
gentlemen  the  cxpence  of  a  private 
tutor  for  their  children  :  in  any 
event,  it  would  be  ill-judgegi  ceco- 
nomy,  to  fave  a  portion  of  their 

money, 
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money,  when  a  fmall  portion  of  it 
thus  laid  out,  has  fo  evident  a  ten- 
dency to  promote  the  virtue,  the 
ufefulnefs,  the  happinefs,  of  what 
is  fo  dear  to  them. 

But  it  is  needlefs  to  multiply  ar- 
guments, fince  the  wifdom  of  the 
nation,  if  it  approve  of  this  plan, 
will  be  at  no  lofs  to  carry  it  into  ex- 
ecution, . 

After  all,  it  will  be  afked,  "  Where 
"  fhall  fuch  teachers  be  found?"  In 
anfwer  to  this,  it  is  granted,  that 
this  fcheme  cannot  take  place  all  at 
once :  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
immediately  a  fufficient  number  of 
teachers  properly  qualified.  Befides, 
unlefs  fome  other  decent  provifion 
could  be  made  for  fuch  of  the  pre- 
fent  teachers  as  might  be  judged  un- 
qualified, they  ought,  without  doubt, 
to  be  continued  in  their  office.  It 
would  be  cruel  and  unjuft,  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  livelihood,  fince, 
with  good  intentions,  and  on  the 

faith 
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faith  of  fociety,  they  are  dedicating 
their  labours  to  the  public  fervice, 
and  difcharging  their  duty  to  the 
belt  of  their  power.  But  this  in- 
convenience will  ceafe  by  degrees, 
at  the  death  of  fuch  of  the  prefenc 
incumbents  as  may  be  unqualified  j 
or  it  will  be  removed  at  once,  by 
their  better  appointment.  And  if 
proper  regulations  be  once  efta- 
bliuhed,  and  fuitable  encouragement 
given,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but 
perfons  of  good  capacities  will  train 
themielves  up  for  fo  ufeful  and  fo 
honourable  an  employment.  Pub- 
lic fpirit,  which,  when  dulyencou^ 
raged,  is  feldom  wanting,  will  then 
apply  itfelf  to  form  the  minds  of 
youth,  being  invited  by  the  proba-^ 
bility  of  fuccefs,  and  allured  by  the 
profpedt  of  efteem,  ufefulnefs,  ancj 
happinefs. 

PART 


PART       II. 

Direftions  for  educatingCHiLDREN, 

SECT.       I. 

Of  the  care  to  be  taken  of  the  bodies 
of  Children* 

SO  feeble  a  creature  is  man, 
when  he  makes  his  firft  ap- 
pearance in  the  world,  and  fa 
great  the  influence  which  his  body 
is  to  have  on  his  mind,  that  every 
plan  of  education  ought  to  pro- 
vide for  the  health  of  the  former, 
as  well  as  the  foundnefs  of  the 
latter.  The  mind  is  hardly  a  fub- 
jedl  of  difcipline  during  the  weak- 
nefs  of  infancy ;  but  the  body  re- 
quires our  attention  from  the  very 
birth,  The  fooner  then  we  begin 

Vid,  p.  40. 

L  to 
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to  take  care  of  it,  the  more  fuccefs- 
ful  will  our  labours  be. 

After  the  child  has  been  wafhed, 
it  ought  not  to  be  laid  in  a  cradle, 
but  cheriflied  for  fome  time  by  the 
heat  of  the  mother,  if  fhe  be  free 
from  a  fever ;  and  if  afterwards  it  is 
thought  proper  to  ufe  a  cradle,  that 
cradle  fhould  be  large,  and  the  child 
being  fuffered  to  lie  at  eafe,  fhould 
be  watched  rather  than  rocked. 

Children,  generally,  fleep  ten  or 
twelve  hours  after  their  birth  ;  they 
fhould  not  be  difturbed  in  this  fleep, 
nor  fhould  a  laxative  fyrup  be  admi- 
niflered  when  they  awake ;  they 
fhould  be  put  to  the  breail,  even 
though  the  mother  fhould  not  ap- 
pear to  have  milk;  for  the  fucking 
of  the  child  brings  the  milk,  which 
ferves  as  a  laxative,  and  alleviates,  if 
it  does  not  prevent  the  fever  that 
frequently  fucceeds  the  delivery. 
If,  after  all,  no  proper  milk  can  be 

procured, 
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procured,  the  laxative  will  be  necef- 
lary. 

It  is  an  abfurd  and  unnatural 
practice,  to  bring  up  children  by  the 
fpoon;  and  never  to  be  ufed  but  when 
the  mother  is  incapable  of  nurfing 
her  child,  and  a  proper  nnrfe  cannot 
be  found.  The  mofl  natural  food 
for  a  child,  during  infancy,  is, 
without  doubt,  its  mother's  milk : 
and  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  mo- 
thers to  fuckle  their  children,  if 
they  be  able  to  effect  it.  Befides 
the  phyfical  advantages  which  at- 
tend this  practice,  there  are  others 
which  deferve  the  attention  of  pa- 
rents. The  helplefs  condition  of 
an  infant,  requires  all  the  concern 
and  affiduity  of  a  mother.  The 
mother  who  fuckles  her  children, 
follows  the  fureft  guide,  the  inva- 
riable courfe  of  nature.  By  indulg- 
ing her  affe&ion  for  her  offspring, 
ihe  ftrengthens  it ;  by  accuftoming 
them  to  depend  on  her,  ihe  endears 
L  2  hcrfelf 
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herfelf  to  them ;  by  the  care  which 
fhe  takes  of  them,  fhe  acquires  an 
additional  claim  to  their  gratitude  ; 
by  the  duty  fhe  performs  to  her  fa- 
mily, fhe  fets  her  daughters  an  ex- 
ample to  imitate  in  their  turn. 

If  the  health  of  the  mother  make 
it  neceflary  to  hire  a  nurfe,  the 
greateft  care  fhould  be  taken  in 
chufing  her.  A  found  conftitution 
of  body,  with  milk  of  the  fame  age, 
or  nearly  of  the  fame  age,  with  that 
of  the  mother,  cleanlinefs,  temper- 
ance, carefulnefs,  and  evennefs  of 
temper,  are  indifpenfable  qualifica- 
tions in  every  woman  who  is  to  be 
trufted  with  fo  precious  a  charge. 
If  the  nurfe  be  intemperate  in  her 
way  of  living,  or  violent  in  her  paf- 
fions,  the  child  mud:  fuffer  in  his 
body,  and  confequently  in  his  mind;, 
if  fhe  be  flothful  or  negligent,  what 
a  rifk  will  he  run,  unable  to  pre- 
ferve  himfelf,  or  even  to  make 
known  his  wants  ? 

Nor 
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Nor  is  fagacity  in  a  nurfe  lefs  ne- 
cefiary  to  prevent  the  child  from 
bad  habits,  than  carefulnefs,  to 
guard  him  -againft  dangers.  Light, 
for  inftance,  or  any  clear  fubftance, 
is  found  to  draw  the  attention  of 
children,  even  when  it  falls  oblique- 
ly on  the  eye.  To  prevent  then  the 
contracting  of  a  fquint  look,  a  judi- 
cious nurfe  will  turn  the  face  of  the 
child  directly  to  the  object  which  lie 
is  viewing.  The  like  fagacity  will 
teach  her  to  keep  him  dry,  and  in  a 
proper  pofture,  to  rub  him  now 
and  then,  to  prevent  his  being  over- 
laid in  bed,  and,  on  all  occafions, 
to  take  the  moft  prudent  methods  of 
managing  her  infant  charge. 

The  diet  of  the  nurfe  deferves 
likewife  to  be  confidered  :  it  fhould 
be  copious,  but  not  immoderate;  it 
fhould  nourifh,  but  not  inflame;  it 
fhould  confift  more  of  bread  and 
milk  and  vegetables,  and  efpecially 
if  {he  has  been  accuftomed  to  fuch 
L  3  a  diet* 
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a  diet,  than  of  animal  food,  or  fer- 
mented liquors,*  the  lafl  of  which 
are  highly  improper  for  her. 

Children,  in  general,  fliould  be 
fuckled  between  nine  and  twelve 
months  :  they  (hould  not  be  cram- 
med too  much  with  victuals -f~;  nor 
fliould  they  be  weaned  all  at  once, 
but  gradually,  and  prudently  prepa- 
red for  their  future  diet. 

After  children  are  weaned,  their 
tafte  fhould  be  preferved,  as  much 
as  poffible,  in  its  primitive  fimpli- 
city ;  for  which  reafon  their  diet 
ihould  be  plentiful,  but  it  fhould 

*  As  fo  much  depends  upon  the  temper,  the 
care,  and  the  diet  of  the  nurfe,  it  may  not  be 
amifs  that  the  child  fliould  be  nurfed  under  the 
eye  of  the  parents,  and  that  a  fmail  annuity 
(hould  be  fettled  upon  the  nurfe,  to  be  conti- 
nued during  the  life  of  the  child. 

f  The  ftomach,  when  overloaded,  is  lefs 
able  to  digeft ;  and  when  more  is  taken  than 
can  be  digefted,  it  vitiates  the  blood,  and  oc- 
eafions  difeafes  of  various  kinds, 

alfo 
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alfo  be  plain.  Till  th^y  arc  three 
years  old,  it  mould  confift  moftly  of 
common  things,  as  well-fermented 
bread,  panada,  milk,  beef-tea,  with 
rice,  barley-broth,  and  barley-meal 
porridge.  Spieeries  of  every  kind, 
and  whatever  lies  heavy  on%the  fto- 
mach,  as  paftry,  cuftards,  and  pud- 
dings, when  made  chiefly  of  eggs, 
butter,  and  unfermented  flour,  are 
very  improper. 

Their  drink  mould  be  pure  water; 
unlefs  they  are  of  a  cold,  or  weak, 
and  fickly  conftitution  :  in  that  cafe 
a  little  good  wine,  now  and  then 
mixed  with  their  drink,  may  be  of 
ufe  to  ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  to 
raife  the  fpirits,  and  to  promote  a 
free  circulation  of  the  blood.  But 
it  does  not  enter  into  our  plan  to 
prefcribe  the  means  of  recovering 
health. 

They  mould  not  be  allowed  to 
contract  a  nice  and  whimfical  tafte  ; 
they  mould  be  accuftomed  to  take 

whatever 
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whatever  is  judged  to  be  healthful 
for  them,  and  known  to  agree  with 
their  confutations  ;  and  they  fhould 
be  taught  to  be  deliberate  and  de- 
cent in  their  manner  of  eating.  If 
their  meat  be  taken  haftily,  it  will 
not  be  e^fily  digefted  ;  if  either  their 
meat  or  their  drink  be  taken  when 
hot, it  will  hurt  the  ftomach.  If  they 
afk  to  eat  between  their  meals,  no- 
thing but  bread  mould  be  given 
them  :  this  they  will  eat  with  plea- 
fure,  if  hungry.  In  like  manner,  if 
they  afk  to  drink,  water  mould  be 
given  them  >  this  will  fufficiently 
quench  their  thirft.  When  they  are 
warm,  they  fhould  not  be  fuffered 
to  drink  cold  water  j  it  will  be  bet- 
ter for  their  health  if  they  delay 
drinking  till  they  are  cool ;  befides 
that  a  difcipline  of  this  kind  may  be 
very  ufeful  in  the  more  advanced 
ftages  of  life. 

When  a  child  begins  to  carry  every 
thing  to  his  mouth,  it  is  a  fign  of 

the 
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the  cutting  of  the  teeth ;  and  the 
child  fhouldhave  fomething  to  gnaw 
that  is  harmlefs  and  yielding,  as 
liquorice-root,  and  the  like:  but 
by  no  means  coral,  which  is  by  far 
too  hard. 

Children  fliould  have  no  {hoes  or 
ftockings  till  they  are  able  to  run 
abroad  :  nor  are  they  to  be  fhackled 
with  bandages,  or  confined  with 
ligaments  of  any  kind  :  thefe,  by  ob- 
ftruding  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
muft  hinder  the  growth,  and  affetft 
the  health  and  temper  of  the  child. 
Some  may  be  ready  to  think,  that 
unlefs  children  be  confined  and  ad- 
jufted  in  their  deaths,  they  will  be 
in  danger  of  contracting  a  deform- 
ed or  unhandfome  figure  of  body, 
But  reafon,  and  the  experience  of 
mankind,  fufficiently  demonftrats 
the  abfurdity  of  fuch  an  opinion. 

They 
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They  mould  not  be  burdened  with 
too  warm  and  heavy  cloaths,  *  nor 
accuftomed  to  fit  over  the  fire,  or 
to  ileep  in  warm  rooms ;  which  is  a 
practice  that  tends  to  relax  their 
bodies,  and  enervate  their  minds. 
But  if  they  have  been  bred  in  this 
delicate  way,  fudden  and  total  tran- 
fitions  from  one  extreme  to  another 
TOay  be  very  dangerous,  especially 
if  they  are  of  weak  conftitutions. 

Though  mothers  fhould  not  neg- 
ledl  their  children  by  abandoning 
them  to  hired  nurfes,  yet  they 
fhould  not  carry  their  care  to  an  ex- 
cefs.  By  fuch  a  co,ndud:,  while 
they  want  to  preferve  them  from 
prefent  fufferings,  they  will  accu- 
mulate future  difafters  upon  their 
heads,  and,  by  a  blind  fondnefs, 
prolong  the  feeblenefs  of  childhood 


*  The  following  drefs  may  be  ufed  ;  a  thin 
night-cap,  a  flannel  waiftcoat  without  fleeves, 
a  pettycoat  and  gown  of  light  ftuff,  a  thin 
fiannel  Ihirt  for  the  night. 

through 
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through    the  fucceeding    ftages    of 
life. 

Education    is,  as  much  as  poffi- 
ble,  to  be   adapted  to   the    natural 
condition  of  mankind  ;  and  nature 
has  not  made  our  happinefs  to  con- 
fift  in   indolence,  nor  exempted  us 
altogether  from  hardfhips  and  trou- 
ble.    The  fooner  then  we  learn  to 
bear  thefe,  the  lefs  (hall  we  be  fen-* 
fible  of  them  as  we  advance  in  life. 
For  which  reafon  children  fhould  be 
accuftomed,  by  a  hardy  but  prudent 
education,  to  bear  fatigue,  and  all 
the  inclemencies    of  the  weather : 
for  in  childhood,   the   conftitution, 
not  yet  formed,  will  admit  of  chan- 
ges   and     experiments,      which   it 
might  be   dangerous  afterwards   to 
attempt.     The  power   of  habit    is 
known  to  be   great,  and  we  fhould 
try  to  give   children    goud    habits 
with  refped  to  the  body  as   well  as 
the  ruind. 

To  render  children   more  robufr, 
the  country- air,  and  cold  bath,  may 

bo 
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be  of  great  ufe.  The  purity  of  the 
former  will  ftrengtheu  their  lungs, 
and  enliven  their  fpirits ;  the  cool- 
ttefs  of  the  latter  will  brace  their 
nerves,  and  fortify  them  againft  the 
injurious  irnpreffions  of  the  wea- 
ther. Thus  too  their  bodies,  being 
kept  clean,  will  be  more  healthy 
and  vigorous.  To  prevent  any  dan- 
ger that  may  arife  to  their  health 
from  thefe  immerfions,  the  water  at 
firft  may  be  made  lukewarm  j  then 
the  heat  of  it  may  be  diminimed, 
by  infenfible  degrees,  till  the  child 
can  bear  to  be  plunged  into  the 
coldeft  water  in  the  rigour  of  win- 
ter. 

Upon  the  fame  principles,  chil- 
dren, as  foon  as  they  have  got  their 
teeth,  mould  be  accuftomed  to  have 
the  head  bare,  or  but  flightly  covered, 
both  in  fummer  and  winter.  Some 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Africa, 
notwithftanding  the  fultrinefs  of  the 
climate,  are  faid  to  have  ufed  no 

covering 
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covering  for  the  head.  Such  a 
practice  might  be  more  proper  for 
the  people  of  Great-Britain,  as  they 
are  lefs  expofed,  in  fo  northern  a  re- 
gion, to  heat,  than  to  cold,  which 
is  not  fo  hurtful  to  thofe  who  are 
inured  to  it  betimes. 

Children,  when  a  few  months 
old,  fliould  be  taken  out  now  and 
then  into  the  open  air,  carried  from 
place  to  place,  tofled  in  their  nurfes 
arms*  and  drawn  in  go-carts,  or 
othervehicles  contrivedfor  their  ufe. 
When  they  are  nine  or  ten  months 
old,  they  may  be  taught  to  walk 
alone ;  but  no  leading-firings  mould 
be  made  ufe  of  for  that  purpofe. 
Till  they  are  two  or  three  years  old, 
they  fliould  not  be  allowed  to  fa- 
tigue themfelves  with  walking,  &c. 
but,  in  proportion  as  they  advance 
through  childhood,  they  fliould  be 
permitted  to  run  about  in  the  fields, 
under  the  eye  of  a  careful  perfon, 
and  to  take  innocent  amufements. 
M  As 
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As  it  is  exercife  that  hardens  the  bo- 
dy, let  them  run,  fall,  cry,  and,  like 
the  ancient  Roman  youth,  let  them 
be  almoft  continually  in  motion. 
And  they  may  be  allowed  to  lie 
down  on  the  ground  when  weary, 
and  to  go  with  wet  feet,  if  they 
have  been  fo  trained  from  their  in- 
fancy ;  for  in  that  cafe  their  health 
will  not  fuffer  from  fuch  freedoms  ; 
only  let  them  be  warned  not  to 
throw  themfelves  down  on  the  moift 
ground  when  they  are  warm. 

Parents,  and  thofe  whom  they 
employ  about  their  children,  mould 
take  the  greateft  care  to  preferve 
them  from  accidents,  (to  which 
childhood,  void  of  experience  and 
naturally  thoughtlefs,)  mufl  be  fre- 
quently expofed.  Thus  they  mould 
keep  them  at  a  diftance  from  the 
fire,  from  precipices,  and  other 
dangerous  places,  and  remove  out 
of  their  way  any  weapons  that  may 
hurt  them.  But  this  is  not  all  •>  they 

ftiould 
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fhould  teach  them  alfo  how  they 
may,  by  a  prudent  forefight,  pre- 
ferve  themfelves  from  dangers,  and 
harden  the  body,  that  they  may  be 
capable  of  enduring  all  the  varieties 
of  life. 

But  though  we  cannot  be  too  fo- 
licitous  to  keep  children  from  dan- 
gers, yet  if  they  fhould  happen  to  fall 
or  wound  themfelves,  or  meet  with 
any  accidents  of  that  kind,  we  mould 
not  run  to  them  with  fymptoms  of 
violent  emotion  :  we  mould  give 
them  what  relief  may  be  neceflfary, 
without  appearing  to  be  greatly  dif- 
turbed,  or  fondly  condoling  with 
them  on  their  difafter.  For  to  fuf- 
fer  pain  with  a  manly  fpirit  is  a  lef- 
fon  for  which  they  may  have  occa- 
fion  in  the  different  ft  ages  of  life;  and 
to  bear  flight  degrees  of  it  with  for- 
titude, will  enable  them  at  length  to 
endure  greater. 

As  children  have  not  a  fufficiency, 

and   much    lefs     a    fuperfluity,    of 

M  2  ftrength, 
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ftrength,  we  fliould  allow  them  the 
ufe  of  that  portion  which  nature  has 
given  them,  and  all  we  have  to  do 
is  to  dired:  it  aright. 

Their  exercifes  fliould  be  manly  ; 
they  fliould   be  repeated  at  proper 
intervals,  and  fuited  to  their  confli- 
tutions,  that  they  may  be  ftrength- 
ened  and  not  exhaufted  by  them. 
They  fliould  be  fuch  as  require  ad- 
drefs,  and  give  the  body  an  agility 
and  graceful  motion.  Such  are  thofe 
of  the  hand-ball,  bowls,  walking, 
riding;  and  within  doors,  the  fliut- 
tle-cock,  dumb-bell,  chamber-horfe, 
&c.     Dancing,  and  perhaps  fencing 
too,  if  the  circumftances  of  the  pa- 
rents admit  of  them,  may  be  very 
proper  :  they  contribute,  like  other 
exercifes,  to  health  ;  but  they  con- 
tribute, above  all  others,  to  a  gen- 
teel air,  and  a  graceful  carriage  of 
body.     If  the  children  arc  to  follow 
handicrafts,   their  exercifes,  as  was 
hinted  in  the  firft  part  of  this  work, 

fliould 
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fhould  have  fome  relation  to  thofe 
employments. 

They  mould  likewife  be  encoura- 
ged to  do  feveral  things  in  the  me- 
chanical way,  and  particularly  to 
make,  as  well  as  contrive,  the  play- 
things which  they  ufe.  Such  a  prac- 
tice will  be  both  healthful  and  ufe- 
ful  to  them  :  it  will  encourage 
that  activity  which  is  natural  to 
children,  and  teach  them  to  employ 
it  in  an  innocent  manner  ;  it  will 
accuftom  them  to  fhift  fpr  them- 
felves;  it  will  extend  their  acquaint- 
ance with  the  properties  of  matter  ^ 
it  will  give  them  a  dexterity  at  me- 
chanical operations  ;  it  will  be  an 
apprenticeship  for  fome  employ- 
ments, and  an  advantage  to  all. 
Thus,  by  employing  the  activity  of 
children,  and  at  the  fame  time  exci- 
ting their  ingenuity,  it  will  gradually 
prepare  them  for  thebufinefs  of  life. 

Fatigued  with  exercife,  children 

{hould  be  liberally  indulged  in  fleep, 

M  3  f 6 
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fo  refrefhing  to  their  fpirits,  and  fo 
friendly  to  their  health  and  their 
growth.  The  time  they  are  allow- 
ed to  deep  (hould  bear  fome  propor- 
tion to  their  temperament  of  body, 
as  well  as  to  their  exercife.  But 
they  fhould  be  accuftomed  to  go  to 
bed  betimes,  and  to  rife  early.  A 
habit  of  this  kind  will  be  found  to, 
be  very  beneficial  both  to  body  and 
mind. 

But  though  they  fhould  be  fub- 
]e<5ted  to  rules,  yet  their  adherence 
to  them  fhould  not  be  fo  rigid  that 
they  could  not  tranfgrefs  them  upon 
any  emergency  without  hurting  their 
health.  As  they  advance  through 
youth,  let  them  be  able,  for  in- 
flance,  to  go  to  bed  late,  and  yet  to 
rife  early,  or  to  fit  up  all  night :  if 
thefe  changes  are  gradual  and  pru- 
dently condudted,  no  bad  confe- 
quence  will  arife. 

Though  long  fleep  may,  in  ge- 
neral, contribute  to  their  health,  yet 

foft 
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foft  beds  are  thought  to  have  a  con- 
trary effect :  they  Hkewife  have  "a 
tendency  to  encourage  floth.  In 
this,  as  well  as  other  refpeds,  the 
more  hardy  their  education  is,  the 
lefs  will  they  be  expofed  to  difagree- 
able  fenfations  in  their  progrefs 
through  life. 

By  attention  to  thefe  rules,  and 
efpecially  by  a  plain  diet  and  regu- 
lar exercife,  it  is  moft  probable  that 
the  health  will  be  preferved,  and 
the  conftitution  ftrengthened.  Me* 
dicines  fliould  never  be  adrninifter- 
ed  to  prevent  difeafes,  left,  inftead 
of  fecuring  the  health,  they  fliould 
ruin  it.  Temperance  and  exercife 
are  known  to  be  the  moft  natural 
fupports  of  the  human  body.  It  is 
only  when  health  is*  loft,  and  can- 
not be  recovered  by  thefe  natural 
means,  that  medicines,  which  are 
unnatural,  ought  to  be  called  to  the 
afliftance  of  mankind. 

SECT. 
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SECT.     IL 

Of  the  Culture  of  the  Mind  till  the 
age  of  nine  or  ten  years. 

AS  the  mind  often  unfolds  itfelf 
at  different  periods  of  child- 
hood in  different  perfons,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  afcertain  the  precife  age  at 
which  children  fhould  begin  to 
fludy  the  languages,  which  are  the 
great  vehicle  of  fcience.  But  with 
refped  to  morals,  the  cafe  is  dif- 
ferent •>  for  the  principles  of  human 
nature  being  the  fame  in  all,  and 
virtuous  habits  being  equally  ufeful 
to  the  dull  and  the  quick,  it  follows, 
that  general  rules  may  be  laid  down 
for  all  who  are  of  the  fame  age,  and 
that  a  correfpondingdifcipline  ought 
to  be  exercifed. 

During  the  firft  part  of  this  pe- 
riod, that  is,  during  the  firft  four 

or 
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or  five  years,  education,  with  refpeft 
to  the  mind,  fhould  be  almoft  nega- 
tive :  it  (hould  confift,  not  fo  much 
in  communicating  knowledge  and 
teaching  virtue,  as  in  preventing  bad 
habits,  and  preferving  the  under- 
ftanding  from  error,  and  the  heart 
from  vice. 

Till  children  can  exprefs  their 
wants  by  words,  they  are  obliged  to 
make  them  known  by  cries  or  tears. 
As  thefe  are  the  natural  expreffions 
of  pain  in  that  tender  age,  we  ihould 
attend  to  thefe  notices  which  chil- 
dren give  us  of  their  diftrefs,  and 
relieve  them  to  the  utmoft  of  our 
power.  But  as  they  advance  in 
childhood,  their  cries  are  to  be  care- 
fully diftinguifhed  j  if  we  find  that 
children  are  really  in  pain,  or  under 
any  natural  want,  we  ought  to  re- 
lieve, but  not  to  flatter  them.  Our 
careffes  will  not  cure  them  of  a  cho- 
lic  ;  they  will  ferve  only  to  make 
fenfible  of  the  power  they  have 

over 
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over  us,  and  teach  them  to  employ 
it  at  their  pleafure.  If  we  find  that 
their  cries  proceed  from  an  impe- 
rious difpohtion  rather  than  any  na- 
tural want,far  from  gratifying  them, 
we  ought  not  to  {hew  them  any  re- 
gard. On  fuch  occafions,  it  is  a 
common  practice  to  divert  their  at- 
tention to  fome  new  and  attracting 
object.  But  if  this  be  not  done  Ib 
difcreetly  that  the  defign  may  not 
appear,  it  muft  foon  give  the  chil- 
dren an  afcendency  over  us. 

We  err  then  when  we  flatter  chil- 
dren in  order  to  filence  their  cries  ; 
we  err  likewife  when  we  threaten  or 
chaftife  them  before  they  are  capa- 
ble of  judging  of  the  nature  of  their 
adions.  By  the  former  conduct, 
we  fubjedl  ourfelves  to  their  caprice  ; 
by  the  latter  we  fubject  them  to 
ours.  Thus  forming  them  to  be 
flaves  or  tyrants,  we  cherifli  in  them 
paffions  which  we  impute  to  the 
perverfenefs  of  nature,  and,  after 

having 
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having    corrupted  them,  we  com- 
plain of  their  depravity. 

When  children  begin  to  enforce 
their  demands  in  a  forward  manner, 
or  a  whining  tone,  they  fhoyld  meet 
with  an  abfolute  refufal.  For  which 
reafon  whatever  we  intend  to  grant 
we  mould  grant  at  the  firft  fign, 
without  felicitations,  or  conditional 
promifes  :  we  (hould  feldom  refufe, 
and  never  recall. 

Before  the  age  of  reafon,  there  is 
properly  no  morality  in  our  actions  : 
unacquainted  with  the  nature  of 
things,  and  ignorant  of  the  effedls 
of  his  behaviour,  a  child  will,  at 
that  time  of  life,  break  any  thing  he 
gets  hold  of,  or  even  kill  a  bird 
without  knowing  what  he  does  : 
for  his  adlive  principle,  as  it  begins 
to  open,  makes  him  try  his  ftrength, 
and  produces  that-  reftleffbefs,  and 
that  delire  of  changing  the  ftate  of 
things,  which  are  obferved  in  chil- 
dren, and  which  are  rendered  lefs 

noxious 
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noxious    only  by   their  feeblenefs. 
Prompted  by  this  natural  prctpenfity 
to  adion,  when  they  begin  to  con- 
fider  men  as  the  inftruments  which 
they  can-  put  in    motion  at  their 
pleafure,  they  feek  to  gratify  it,  by 
commanding  their  fervice,  and   to 
fupply  their  own  natural  weaknefs 
by   the  affiftance    of   others.     As 
they  advance    through    childhood, 
their   ftrength  increafes,  and   they 
become  lefs  reftlefs.     But  the  defire 
to  command,  fo  flattering  to  felf- 
love,  being  thus  ftrengthened  by  ha- 
bit, does   not  ceafe  with  the  want 
which  at  firft  produced  it.    Hence 
they  become  imperious  and  tyranni- 
cal. To  prevent  fuch  habits  as  thefe, 
which  give  rife  to  a  love  of  domi- 
nion in  children,  and  which  increa- 
fing  their  defines,  increafe  alfo  their 
wants,  we  fhould  ftrive  to  employ, 
in  an  innocent  manner,  this  activity 
which  is  fo  natural  to  children,  and 
to  contrive  the  moft  proper  methods 

of 
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of  rendering  it  ufefu!  to  them.     If 
we  allow  them  a  reafonable  liberty, 
we   fhall   extinguifh,    or    moderate 
their  defire  to  command  ;  if  we  re- 
move out  of  their  way  wJhat  is  brit- 
tle  or  dangerous,   we  fhall  prevent 
the   bad    effecls   of  the   liberty   we 
grant  them ;  if  we  accultom  taem 
to  confine  their  defires  to  their  na- 
tural wants,  we  fhall  make  them  lefs 
fenfible  of  the  want   of  what  may 
never  be  in  their  power   to  attain. 
Thus  may  a  well-regulated  liberty 
be  made  an  innocent  and  fuccefsiul 
engine  of  education. 

If  we  trull  to  menaces  and  com- 
pulfive  methods,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  to  pro  mile's  and  flattery,  on  the 
other,  children  will  appear  to  be 
convinced  by  reafon,  when  they  are 
only  overawed  by  fear,  or  allured 
by  views  of  intereft.  Under  fo  con- 
ftrained  and  precarious  a  fubmif- 
fion,  they  will  be  fecretly  difgufted 
at  our  tyranny  $  and  loiing  the 
N  affection 
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aiFedion  they  had  for  us,  they  will 
learn  to  diffemble,  and  to  impofe 
upon  us,  that  they  may  avoid  the 
puniihment  which  they  dread,  or 
obtain  the  reward  which  they  ex- 
peft.  If  it  be  neceffary,  after  all,  to 
exert  an  authority,  we  fllould  be 
fure  that  our  injunctions  are  punc- 
tually obferved  $.  but  we  fhould  be 
fure  likewife  that  they  are  reafon- 
able. 

But  children,  when  properly  edu- 
cated, will  hardly  need  any  peremp- 
tory commands ;  their  fubmiffion 
will  be  voluntary,  but  it  will  alfo 
be  abfolute :  for  no  fubjedion  is 
fo  complete  as  that  which  has  the 
appearance  of  liberty;  then  it  is 
that  the  will  itfelf  is  captivated. 

In  the  whole  of  difcipline,  an  ex- 
cefs  of  rigour,  on  the  one  hand,  or 
of  indulgence,  on  the  other,  is 
equally  to  be  avoided.  The  former 
will  crulh  the  fpirit,  and  extinguifh 
every  ciibrt  of  genius;  the  latter 

will 
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will  enfeeble  and  corrupt  the  mind  j 
for  the  fureft  way  to  render  a  perfon 
miferable,  is  to  accuilom  him  to 
obtain  all  his  deiires.  He  who  has 
not  known  contradiction  or  difap- 
pointment  when  a  child,  would  be 
unfit  for  fociety  when  a  man. 

It  is  ill  judged  to  give  children 
coftly  and  fpltndid  play-things; 
thefe  will  naturally  infpire  therm 
with  an  early  tafte  for  luxury.  The 
fimpleft  things,  fuch  as  branches  of 
trees,  flowers,  &c.  will  amufe  them 
as  well,  and  will  not  have  that  per- 
nicious tendency. 

We  judge  no  lefs  aniifs  when  we 
make  fine  cloaths  a  reward  to  chil- 
dren, or  threaten  them  with  coarfe 
or  plain  cloaths  for  a  punifhment. 
This  tnuftgive  them  a  like  tafte  for 
luxury,  and  teach  them  to  judge  of 
merit  by  the  outfide. 

A   variety  of  new  objedts,  even 

thofe  which  are  ugly  and  difagree- 

able,  may  be   prefented,  in  a  pru- 

N  2  dent 
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dent  and  cautious  manner,  to  their 
view,  that  they  may  not  be  after- 
wards afraid  to  behold  them.  They 
are  naturally  frightened  at  malks  j 
to  cure  them  of  weakneffes  of  this 
kind,  it  may  be  proper  to  mew 
them,  at  firft,  a  mafk  of  a  hand- 
forne  figure  ;  and  if  fomebody  who 
is  well  known  to  them,  mould  put 
it  on  in  their  prefence,  it  will  not  be 
amifs  to  laugh  at  the  appearance  he 
makes.  Thus  will  the  child  learn 
to  behold  the  uglieft  figures,  or  ug- 
lieft  animals,  without  fear.  If  chil- 
dren appear  to  be  timorous  or  cow- 
ardly, it  niay  be  proper  to  accuftom 
them  tocrouds,  and  counterfeit  com- 
bats, and  to  rough,  but  harmlefs 
ufage. 

"They  are  ready  to  be  frightened, 
and  to  cry,  when  left  alone  in  the 
dark,'  unlefs  fo  accuftomed  from  the 
beginning.  The  reafon  of  this  ti- 
moroufnefs  may  be,  not  only  the 
foolifh  tales  of  their  nurfes,  about 

ghofls 
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ghofls  and  apparitions,  which  take 
hold  of  their  imagination,  but  like- 
wife  their  ignorance  of  the  things 
which  iurround  them  in  the  dark. 
To  prcferve  them  from  this  weak- 
nefs,  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  make  chil- 
dren play  together  in  places  of  fafety 
in  the  dark,  to  invent  proper  diver- 
-iions  for  them,  and,  above  all  to 
form  them  to  a  habitual  reliance  on 
that  gracious  and  Almighty  Being, 
who  is  prefent  every  where,  and 
governs  the  fpiritual  as  well  as  the 
corporeal  world, 

The  firft  and  moft  obvious  leiTon 
of  morality  is,  "  Not  to  do  ill  j  not 
"  to  give  pain  to  another.'*  This 
is  a  leflbn  which  cannot  be  too  fre- 
quently inculcated  upon  children. 
This  is  the  fafeft  rule  for  their  con- 
duel,  and  the  fureft  teit  of  their  vir- 
tue. To  this  the  precept  of  doing 
good  is  but  fubordinate.  This  aver- 
fion  from  doing. ill,  when  once  i  -jot- 
edin  the  mind,  will  i!- 

N  3 
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dren  to  exercife  the  underftanding 
in  diftinguifhing  between  right  and 
wrong  ;  it  will  check  the  violence 
of  their  paffions ;  it  will  teach  them, 
if  not  the  moft  {hining,  yet  the  moft 
ufeful  virtues  in  life,  good  nature, 
juftice,  and  prudence. 

When  they  make  promifcs,  we 
fhould  not  diftruft  them,  nor  de- 
mand protections  from  them.  If 
any  mifchief  has  been  done,  the 
author  of  which  is  unknown,  we 
(hould  be  far  from  fufpeding  them 
of  it:  if  they  break  any  thing,  we 
thould  let  them  feel  the  lofs  of  it  ; 
if  they  tell  a  lie>  we  {hould  exprefs 
our  aftonifhment-  at  their  conduct ; 
we  fhould  explain  to  them  the  na- 
ture of  a  lie,  and  {hew  them  the 
confequences  of  that  vice,  viz.  not 
to  be  believed  when  they  tell  truth, 
or  to  be  apcufed  when  they  are  in- 
nocent, &c.  In  like  manner,  if 
they  tlifcover  a  turn  for  fraud  or  de- 
ceit. But  if,  after  repeated  admo- 
nitions, 
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nitions,  they  p^rfevere  in  fuch  vices,, 
chaflifements,  accompanied  with: 
circumfbnces  of  diigrace,  rnuft  be 
applied. 

We  may  judge  of  their  liberality,, 
father  from  their  parting  with  the 
play- things  for  which  they  have  an 
afteclio-n,  than- with  money,  the  va- 
lue of  which  they  know  not.  We 
fhould  wean  them  from  an  over  fond- 
nefs  for  fweetmeats,  and  encourage 
them  to  give  a  (hare  of  their  apples, 
&c.  to  their  companions,  and  of 
their  money  to  the  poor.  But  we 
fhould  not  allow  them  to  give  with 
oftentatibn,  nor  reimburfe  them  for 
their  generofity.  This  is,  in  reality,, 
to  teach  them  avarice.  We  {hould 
reftrain  them  from  prodigality,  by 
fhewing  them  the  mifery  that  ariies 
from  thence,  and  by  encouraging 
them  to  fave  a  portion  of  their  money 
for  fome  ufeful  purpofe.  And  we 
fhould  take  particular  care  to  give 
them  an  averfion  to  gaming,  of  every 

kind  5 
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kind  ;  for  gaming   has   ruined    the 
morals  and  the  fortunes  of  many. 

As  they  advance  through  this  pe- 
riod, the  great  outlines  of  their  duty 
to  God,  to  their  neighbour,  and  to 
themfelves,  are  to  be  laid  before 
them,  in  proportion  as  they  appear 
capable  or  comprehending  them. 

Arguments  drawn  from  prefent 
intereft,  will  be  of  great  efficacy 
with  children,  and  may  be  ufed  to 
enforce  thofe  which  are  drawn  from 
the  efteem  which  the  world  will 
have  for  them  when  men,  and  from 
.the  happinefs  which  they  may  ex- 
pect as  the  future  reward  of  their 
virtue. 

A  fenfe  of  neatnefs  and  decency 
being  natural  to  moft  children,  will 
ferve  as  a  handle  for  governing 
them,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged 
in  all. 

The  rank  which  they  hold  in  the 
creation,  and  the  powers  and  dig- 
nity of  the  human  foul,  being  fre- 
quently 
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quently  reprefented  to  them,  will 
infpire  them  with  a  reverence  for 
themfelves,  and  reftrain  them' from 
mean  and  unworthy  purfuits.  At 
the  fame  time  the  pronenefs  of  the 
human  mind  to  indulge  its  paffioris, 
without  regarding  its  duty,  the  fenfc 
it  ought  to  have  of  its  dependence 
on  the  Deity,  the  need  it  has  of  di- 
vine aid,  and  the  means  pointed  out 
by  revelation  for  obtaining  that  aid, 
all  thefe,  being  deeply  imprelled  on 
their  minds,  will  tend  to  preferve 
them  humble,  modeft,  andcircum- 
fpect.  It  is  the  religious  principle 
that  will  be  found  to  be  the  fareft 
and  the  moft  comfortable  guide  of 
human-life.  It  is  the  chriftian  reli- 
gion that,  revealing,  in  the  cleareft 
manner,  the  perfections,  the  mercies* 
and  the  laws  of  God,  and  enforcing 
precepts  of  natural  reafon,  by  th$ 
moil  perfuafive  motives,  purifies, 
fupports  and  elevates  the  foul. 
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Pofitive  rewards  are  often  the 
fource  of  prejudice  and  of  vice:  they 
will  be  unneceffary  to  thole  who 
are  taught,  by  experience  as  well  as 
by  precept,  to  coniider  happineis  as 
the  natural  reward  of  virtue,  and 
mifery  as  the  unavoidable  confe* 
cjuence  of  vice. 

One  advantage  of  education  is,  to 
be  able  to  communicate  our  fenti- 
ments  to  the  abfent,  and  to  learn 
theirs  without  the  knowledge  or  af- 
fiftance  of  others.  To  inipire  a 
child  with  a  defire  to  learn  the  Eng- 
lift}  tongue,  which  mud  be  his  firft 
literary  attempt,  the  parents  may 
contrive  to  get  written  invitations 
fent.  him  to  dinner,  to  a  walk,  &cc. 
Theie  fhould  be  ihort,  clear,  and 
well  written.  The  child  will  defire 
fomebody  to  read  them  ;  and  if  fuch 
a  one  is  out  of  the  way,,  or  refufes 
to  read  them  till  it  is  too  late,  the 
child  will  be  fenfible  of  the  difad- 
vantage>  and  naturally  wiftihc  could 

read 
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read  and  write.  If  we  have  the  im- 
provement of  children  at  heart, 
many  fimilar  devices  will  occur. 

The  language  we  ufe  to  children 
fliould  confift  of  clear  founds,  well 
articulated,  and  frequently  repeated. 
Far  from  criticifing  them  rigoroufly 
for  their  blunders  in  fpeaking,  we 
Should  fhew  them  a  pattern  of  cor- 
rednefs  in  our  own  fpeech,  which 
they  will  imitate  by  degrees.  And 
we  fhould  not  allow  them  to  flop 
till  they  have  finished  the  fentence 
they  have  begun,  and  told  diftinclly 
what  they  want.  And  when  we 
teach  them  to  read,  we  fhould  ac- 
cuftom  them  to  a  juft  and  full  arti- 
culation. This  is  a  capital  point 
both  in  reading  and  in  fpeaking. 

The  necefiuy  of  getting  things  by 
heart,  if  not  prudently  condudled, 
is  very  unfavourable  to  articulation. 
When  children  are  employed  in  get- 
ting their  kilons  by  heart,  they 
learn  to  mutter  j  and  while  they  re- 
peat 
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peat  them  to  their  teachers,  they 
are  tempted  to  drawl,  and  to. length- 
en out  the  words.  To  prevent  this, 
we  mould  accuftom  them  to  repeat, 
with  a  full  and  diiUnft  voice,  what- 
ever they  are  obliged  to  commit  to 
memory. 

It  is  ill  judged  to  pulh  a  child 
through  the  clafiics  during  this  pe- 
riod of  life.  For  if  he  cannot  com- 
pare his  ideas,  he  may,  indeed,  learn 
to  pronounce  words,  and  even  to  ex- 
prefs  things  by  terms  fynonymous 
to  them  in  another  language  ;  but 
he  will  not  comprehend  the  idioms 
or  fpirit  of  either.  And  if  he  is 
taught  to  content  himfelf  with  words, 
without  underftanding  their  mean- 
ing or  connection,  and  to  take  upon 
truft  what  he  fees  not  the  ufe  of, 
his  memory,  indeed,  may  be  ftored 
with  words,  but  his  judgment  wi\l 
be  incumbered,  and  his  progrefs  in 
reality  retarded.  Nature  has  made 
the  minds  of  children  capable  of  va- 
rious 
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rious  impreffions,  not  that  ufelefs 
or  unknown  words,  but  that  ufeful 
and  eafily- conceived  ideas,  may  be 
ftamped  upon  them.* 

We  mould  proceed  flowly  with 
children,  and  make  the  firft  idea  al- 
ways familiar  to  them  before  we  go 
to  another.  If  it  be  impoffible  to 
(hew  them  theobjedlitfelf,  we  mould 
try  to  give  them  a  conception  of  it 
by  fuch  images  as  referable  it  moft. 
We  fhould  put  ourfelves  in  their 
place,  and  enter  into  their  ideas. 

*  This  obfervation  is  to  be  underflood,  not 
only  of  the  reading  of  authors,  but  likewife  of 
the  elements  of  language  contained  in  vocabu- 
laries and  grammars  :  fof  though  the  words  in 
theft  are  quite  unconnected  with  refpecl:  to 
their  iignification,  and  confcqucntly  require  no 
exercion  of  judgment ;  yec  the  meaning  of 
every  word  (hould  be  pointed  out,  that,  being 
thus  explained,  and  lodged  in  the  memories  of 
children,  they  may  multiply  their  ideas,  and 
ferve  as  an  eafy  and  natural  preparation  for  the 
ftudy  of  authors,  which,  without  fuch  previ- 
ous exercifes,  would  be  very  laborious  and  un- 
pleafant. 

O  There 
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There  are  three  forts  of  voices ; 
the  fpeaking  or  articulate  voice,  the 
finging  or  melodious,  and  the  pa- 
thetic or  accented.  Children  have 
thefe  three,  but  cannot  mix  their 
inflexions  together,  or  adapt  them 
to  the  fubjeft.  They  can  cry,  but 
they  havelittle  accentin  their  words; 
for  having  not  yet  felt  fome  of  the 
more  violent  paffions,  they  cannot 
exprefs  with  propriety  what  they 
have  not  yet  experienced.  It  would 
be  improper  therefore,  during  this 
period,  to  lay  rhetoric  or  poetry  be- 
fore them,  efpecially  that  of  the  dra- 
matic kind,  or  whatever  contains  a 
deicription  of  love,  a  paffion  which 
they  have  not  yet  felt. 

Not1  are  they  as  yet  ripe  for  a  re- 
gular courfe  of  hiilory  $  they  will 
not  ftudy  hiftory  with  advantage  till 
they  can  trace  the  caufes  of  political 
events,  and  examine  actions  by  the 
moral  relation  of  the  agents.  But 
particular  paffages  in  thelives  of  emi- 
nent 
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nent  men,  feledted  from  the  facred 
writers,  and  other  authors  both  an- 
cient and  modern,  will  confirm  and 
increafe  their  love  of  virtue. 

In  this  ftage  of  life,  and  efpecial- 
ly  in  the  firfVpart  of  it,  Fables,  un- 
lefs  very  judicioufly  explained,  muft 
be  no  lefs  improper.  Seduced  by  the 
fidtion,  children  fee  not  the  truth 
which  the  fables  convey,  or  the 
moral  which  they  contain.  Thus 
the  very  thing  which  is  intended  to 
render  inftrudion  agreeable,  ob- 
ftruds  their  real  improvement. 
Simple  truth  mould  be  exhibited  to 
their  view  •>  when  it  is  covered  with 
a  veil,  they  take  not  the  trouble  to 
pull  it  off. 

One  fource  of  inftrudion  adapted 
to  this  early  period,  arifes  from  na- 
tural objects.  The  qualities  of  thefe 
as  was  hinted  in  the  firft  part  of  this 
treatife,  may  be  pointed  out  to  chil- 
dren, and  will  be  an  entertainment 
rather  than  a  ftudy.  The  great  art 

O    2  is, 
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is,  to  make   them   acquainted  with 
thofe  which  it  concerns  them  moft 
to  know.     Thus  will  they  lay  up  a 
fund  of  .real  knowledge,  which  will 
facilitate  their  progreis  through  the 
claffics,  and  contribute,  not  only  to 
their  improvement  when  young,  but 
remain  in  their  memories  when  old. 
When  the  curiofity  of  children  is 
engaged,  we  fhould  allow  them  to 
think  firft  themfelves,  and  to  be  a 
little  uneafy  before  we  inform  them. 
This  will  give  them  a  habit  of  atten- 
tion, and  imprefs  the  difcovery  more 
deeply  on  their  minds.    In  like  man- 
ner, when  they  fall  into  a  miftake, 
we  ihould  wait  a  little  till  they  cor- 
rect themfelves,  or  fuggeft  to  them 
fome  method  by  which  they  may  dif- 
cover  their  error. 

But  a  fkilful  teacher  will  turn  the 
very  errors,  as  well  as  the  impru- 
dencies  of  children,  to  their  advan- 
tage. From  the  former,  he  will 
fhew  them,  that  their  knowledge  is 

confined  $ 
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confined  ;  from  the  latter,  that  their 
wifdom  is  imperfect.  Thus  they 
may  be  preferved  from  felf-conceit ; 
a  weaknefs  to  which  children  of  the 
beft  capacities  are  moft  fubjecl:. 

If  we  would  improve  their  under- 
ftandings,  we  fhould  put  no  quef- 
tions  to  children  but  fuch  as  are  fuit- 
ed  to  the  progrefs  of  their  minds. 
If  we  would  preferve  them  from  va- 
nity and  pride,  we  fhould  attend 
lefs  to  their  words,  than  to  the  mo- 
tives from  which  they  fpeak  them  ; 
we  fliould  direct  their  curiofity  to 
thofe  things  which  may  contribute, 
more  or  lefs,  to  their  happinefs.  This 
curiofity  in  children  will  furnifh  an 
innocent  handle  forgoverning  them. 
It  may  be  neceffary  fometimes  to 
check  it,  by  aiking  what  good  pur- 
pole  luch  a  queflion  ferves ;  but  we 
fliould  never  give  an  evaiive  anfwer, 
or  pretend  to  know  what  we  do  not 
know. 

O  3  When-. 
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When  boys  are  educated  in  pub- 
lic, they  will  ftrive  to  rival  one  ano- 
ther.    This  has  been  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  advantages  of  a  public 
education.     And  as  we  jfhould  try, 
not  to  extinguim  a  paffion  which  is 
"fo  natural  to  youth,  but  to  prevent 
any  bad  influence   it   may  have   on 
the   temper;    fa  we   fhould   ftudy, 
among  other  things,   to   turn  this 
emulation  into  the  fafeft  channels,  to 
make  themfelves  fometimes,  as  well 
as  their  companions,  the  objeds  of 
their  rivalfhip.*     For  this  purpofe, 
their  natural  vivacity  and   tafte  for 
imitation  will  fupply  us  with  mo- 
tives as  powerful  as  they  are  inno- 
cent-    We    fhould  deiire  them   tp 
look    back  to   themfelves,  as   they 
were    at  any  given  period  of  their 
childhood  :vwe  fliould  take   notice 
of  the  progrefs  they  have  made  fmce 

*  This  method,  fo  innocent,  and  fo  necef- 
ceflary  in  a  private  education,  may  be  tiled  with 
fuccefs  even  in  public  fchools. 

that 
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that  time,  either  in  knowledge  or 
in  virtue  ;  and  we  fnould  hint  to 
them  how  much  ftill  remains  to  be 
acquired.  In  this  manner,  expref- 
fing  our  fatisfadlion  with  their  pro* 
ficiency,  and  guarding  them  at  the 
fame  time  again/I  fclf-conceit  and 
vanity,  we  (hould  drive  to  make 
them  fo  perfect  by  education,  -that* 
far  from  envying  others,  they  may 
be  content  and  complete  in  them-, 
felves. 

We  (hould  beware  of  rendering 
their  duty  difagreeable  to  them,  by 
enforcing  it  in  an  indifcreet  and  ty- 
rannical manner.  We  mould  not* 
for  inftance,  confine  them  too  long 
in  fchool  at  one  meeting,  or  oblige 
them  to  fay  their  prayers  too  for- 
mally and  too  frequently.  But  we 
mould  teach  them  to  eoniider  them- 
felves,  at  all  times,  in  the  preience 
of  God,  and  to  addrefs  him  more  im- 
mediately every  morning  and  even- 
ing by  prayer.  Prayer  is  not  a  pen- 
nance 
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nance  impofed,  but  a  privilege  con- 
ferred ;  a  privilege,  which  tends  to 
purify,  to  enliven,  to  exalt  the  foul. 

If  we  would  p  refer  ve  their  minds 
uncorrupted,  we  fhould  carefully 
avoid  all  loole  and  foolifh  converfar 
tion  in  their  prefence.. 

When  they  happen  to  fee  any  per- 
foil  in  a  paffion,  fuch  a  perfon  may 
be  represented  as  labouring  under  a 
Clocking  diftemper,  and  greatly  to 
be  pitied.  Taking  advantage  of  this 
notion,  we  may  treat  a  rebellious,  a 
paffionate,  or  a  diforderly  child,  as 
an  invalid  •>  we  may  confine  him  to 
his  chamber,  and  put  him  under  a 
regimen.  Thus  we  {hall  infpire  him. 
with  an  abhorrence  of  his  riling 
vices.  If  it  happen  that  we  have 
been  ruffled  ourfelves,  we  mould  not 
difguife  our  fault;  we  fhould  candid- 
ly acknowledge,  that  we  have  been 
off  our  guard,  and  unhappily  caught 
the  infection. 

But 
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But  in  this,  and  every  other  cafe, 
thofe  who  have  the  charge  of  chil- 
dren cannot  be  too  attentive  to  their 
own  conduct;  for  all  the  maxims 
they  lay  down,  and  all  the  pains 
they  take  to  enforce  them,  will  be 
altogether  fruitlefs,  unlefs  they  ex- 
hibit in  themfelves  an  example  of 
what  they  recommend  to  their  pu- 
pils. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  great  object 
of  education,  in  this  early  feafon,  is 
to  render  the  bodiesof  children  heal- 
thy and  vigorous,  to  exercifc  their 
fenfes,  to  dired:  their  adivity,  to 
furnifh  their  minds  with  ideas  and 
their  tongues  with  words,  to  fhirpen 
their  invention  and  forefight,  to  pre- 
ferve  their  underftandingsfrom  error 
ana  their  hearts  from  vice,  to  make 
them  acquainted  with  the  fimpleft 
and  mod  ufeful  maxims  and  duties  of 
life,  and  thus  to  prepare  them  for 
the  buiinefs  of  the  fubfequent  period, 
where  the  courfe  of  their  education 

will 
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will  be  more  extenfive,  and  the  cir- 
cle of  their  duties  more  enlarged. 

SECT.    III. 

Of  the  Culture  of  the  Mind  from  nine 
or  ten  to  fifteen  er  Jixteen  years  of 
age. 

IN  this  period*  as  the  body,  ap- 
proaching towards  maturity,  is 
capable  of  more  vigorous  efforts ;  fo 
the  mind,  unfolding  itfelf  by  an 
ampler  difplay  of  its  powers,  be- 
comes fufceptible  of  a  far  more  ex- 
tenfive  culture.  Children,  as  yet 
void  of  cares,  and  undifturbed  by 
the  more  troubleforne  paflions,  have 
likewife  more  leifure,  in  this  de- 
lightful ieafon,  to  lay  up  a  ftock  of 
proviiions  for  the  fucceeding  flages 
of  life.  This  ftock  will  not  lie  in 
coffers,  which  may  be  ftolen,  nor 
in  granaries,  which  may  be  confu- 
med;  but  in  their  limbs,  in  their 

heads, 
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heads,  in  thernfelves.     This  then  is 
the  proper  time  for  inftrudion  and 
ftudy,as  well  as  foe  labour  and  exer- 
cife.    In  their  fludies  they  will  need 
much  to  be  directed  :  for  there  are 
fome  branches  of  knowledge  which 
have  little  influence  on  pradice,  and 
others  which  require  a  more  enlarg- 
ed underftanding  than  canbeexpedt- 
cd   in   children.     Both  thefe  kinds 
being  improper  for   a  boy,  his  flu- 
dies   will    be    more    confined ;  but 
they  will  be    more   inftrudtive  and 
more  ufeful.  His  acquaintance  with 
natural   objedls,    and   the    changes 
which  are  made  upon  them  by  art, 
is  now  to  be  extended.    And  as  lan- 
guage  is  the  channel  by  which  we 
communicate  our   thoughts  to  one 
another,  the  ftudy  of   the  Englifli 
language  is  to  be  carried  forward  and 
completed.     The  languages  of  an- 
cient Greece  and  Rome,  and  efpe- 
cially  the  latter,  ou^ht   iikewife  to 
be  ftudied,  if,  beiides  other  advan- 
tages, 
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tages,  we  would  attain  a  nice  dif- 
cernrnent  of  the  propriety  of  idiom 
and  beauties  of  ftyle,  or  even  acquire 
an  exact  and  grammatical  knowledge 
of  our  mother-tongue,  But  a  criti- 
cal tafte  of  this  kind  does  not  feem 
to  be  neceffary  in  every  ftation  ;  nor 
do  the  circumilances  of  mankind  al- 
low the  privilege  of  a  claffical  edu- 
cation to  be  equally  enjoyed  by  all. 
But,  as  was  obferved  before,  a  boy, 
even  of  the  lowclt  rank,  ought  to 
have  a  liberal  education,  if  his  ge- 
nius be  extraordinary. 

Hiftory,  which  was  formerly  im- 
proper, may  now  be  taught  with  ad- 
vantage. Hiftory,  laying  before  a 
young  man  the  experience  of  others, 
will  teach  him  wifdom  without  a 
ri/k  to  himfelf,  and  make  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  human  heart  with- 
out corrupting  his  own. 

But  Biography,  though  lefs  culti- 
vated by  fine  geniufes  than  hiftory, 
and  lefs  ftudied  by  mankind,   is  ca- 
pable 
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pable  of  affording  more  ufeful  and 
more  extenlive  inftrudtion.  Hiftory 
prefents  men,  as  it  were,  in  their 
beft  attire,  and  drafted  out  for  the 
public.  Biography  follows  them 
into  the  clofet,  and  (hews  them  in 
an  undrefs,  and  as  they  ufually  ap- 
pear at  home.  Hiftory  fays  little  of 
men  when  they  profper  and  multi- 
ply, and  enjoy  the  fweets  of  a  peace- 
ful government,  but  takes  pleafure 
in  relating  the  exploits  of  warriors 
and  conquerors,  and  mentions  the 
reft  of  mankind  only  as  the  fubjefts 
or  the  inftruments  of  their  oppref- 
iion.  Biography  defcends  to  pri- 
vate life,  and  fets  before  the  lower, 
as  well  as  the  higher  ranks  of  men, 
models  which  they  may  imitate  with 
more  eafe,  and  with  more  advantage 
to  themfelves  and  to  others.  Hif- 
tory, if  it  does  not  give  rife  to  our 
prejudice  in  favour  of  conquerors, 
yet  feems  frequently  to  confirm  it 
by  the  refpedt  which  it  pays  them, 
P  and 
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and  the  luftre  which  it  throws  upon 
their  actions.  Dazzled  by  appear- 
ances, we  judge  of  their  happinefs, 
not  from  the  difpofitions  of  their 
minds,  but  from  the  blaze  of  their 
victories.  Biography  undeceives  us  : 
in  their  fuccefs  itfelf,  it  lets  us  fee 
their  mifery ;  it  lets  us  fee  their  de-> 
fires  and  their  cares  increaiing  with 
their  fortune,  and  convinces  us  that 
this  is  not  the  road  to  happinefs. 

Fables,  when  judicioufly  chofen, 
will  likewife  be  of  ufe.  At  this 
time  of  life,  the  understanding  be- 
ing more  open,  will  be  capable  of 
comprehending  the  nature  of  a  fa- 
ble, and  the  moral  which  fables 
ought  always  to  convey. 

Rhetoric,  which  fuppofes  the  rtu- 
dent  already  acquainted  with  the 
paffions  himfelf,  and  teaches  him 
how  to  excite  them  in  others,  will 
fcarce  be  comprehended  by  chil- 
dren during  the  firft  part  of  this  pe- 
riod. The  fame  may  be  faid  of  poe- 
try, 
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try,  where  the  flyle  is  fo  different 
from  that  of  profe,  and  where  love, 
the  tenderefl,  though  fometimes  the 
moft  tyrannical,  of  all  the  paffions, 
is  fo  often  and  fo  feelingly  deicrib- 
ed.  It  is  ill  judged  to  haften  the 
progrefs  of  nature,  in  this  critical 
feafon,  by  prefenting  to  youth  any 
defcriptions  that  may  fire  their  ima- 
ginations and  excite  their  paffions. 
Novels  then,  and  that  fpecks  of  poo- 
try  which  is  moft  apt  to  inflame  the 
fancy,  and  to  feduce  the  mind,  or 
to  divert  it  from  ferious  ftudies,  ar« 
to  be  kept  from  children  as  long  as 
pofiible.  For  the  fame  reafon  chil- 
dren are  to  be  kept  at  a  diftance  from 
objects  that  may  provoke  the  fenfes, 
or  corrupt  the  heart.  We  fhould 
chufe  with  care  their  companions, 
their  occupations,  their  amufements. 
We  (hould  prefent  no  pictures  to 
them  but  fuch  as  are  model!,  fuch 
as  may  nourifh  their  fenfibility,  with- 
out debauching  their  minds. 

P  2  This 
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This  then,  or  rather  the  latter 
part  of  this  period,  is  the  fafeft  fea- 
ibn  for  knowing  mankind,  while 
the  hearthegins  tobefenfible  enough 
to  conceive  the  pallions,  and  unlefs 
feduced,  is  yet  calm  enough  not  to 
feel  their  violence. 

But  before  a  boy  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  fentiments  and 
the  manners  of  men,  he  fhould  be 
taught  how  to  eftimate  them.  With- 
out this  preparation,  he  will  be  in, 
danger  of  miftaking  their  follies  for 
reafons :  for  how  can  he  be  faid  to 
know  mankind,  if  he  cannot  judge 
of  their  opinions,  and  deteft  their 
errors  ?  It  is  a  misfortune  to  know 
what  men  think,  if  we  are  ignorant 
whether  their  opinions  be  juft  or 
not.  Firft  then,  we  fhould  learn 
what  things  are  in  themfelves,  and 
then  what  they  are  in  the  eye  of  the 
world;  for  we  cannot  be  faid  to 
know  the  prejudices  of  mankind 
when  we  adopt  them. 

If 
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If  we  would  preferve  a  young  man 
from  a  flavifh  attachment  to  (how, 
and  from  the  mifery  of  a  miftaken 
ambition,  we  fhould  not  carry  him 
to  brilliant  affemblies,  nor  preient  to 
him  the  pomp  of  courts,  or  the 
magnificence  of  palaces,  nor  fet  be- 
fore him  the  outiide  of  things,  till 
we  have  taught  him  how  to  eftimate 
them  ;  for  that  would  be  to  deceive 
and  corrupt  him.  If  we  would  ex- 
cite in  him  a  fenfibility  of  heart* 
we  (hould  teach  him  not  to  value 
himfelf  upon  birth,  or  ftrength,  or 
riches;  we  {hould  teach  him  not  to 
eonfider  himfelf  as  exempted  from 
natural  evils,  but  as  liable  to  pain 
and  misfortune,  and  obliged,  by  the 
ties  of  humanity,  to  pity  and  relieve, 
to  the  utmoft  of  his  power,  thofe 
who  drink  the  bitter  cup  of  adver- 
fity  and  woe. 

A  young   man  brought  up   in  a 

happy  fnnplicity,  is  carried,   by  the 

firfl  movements  of  his  mind,  to  ten- 

P  3  der 
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der  and  affedtionate  feelings  ;  his 
heart  is  touched  with  pity  at  the 
pain  or  fufferings  of  others;  he  re- 
joices when  he  fees  again  his  com- 
panion ;  he  is  forry  and  afhamed  if 
he  has  difpleafed  him.  If  he  is  of- 
fended himfelf,  an  excufe,  or  a  fin- 
gle  word,  will  difarm  his  refent- 
ment  j  for  youth  is  not  the  feafon  of 
hatred  and  revenge,  but  of  kindnefs, 
clemency,  and  generofity. 

It  would  be  a  vain  attempt  to  ex- 
tinguifh  the  paffions  as  they  arife  in 
youth j  under  a  good  education,  the 
paffions  of  envy,  malice,  pride,  re- 
venge, will  feldom  arife,  or  they 
will  foon  fubiide ;  the  benevolent 
paffions  will  appear  in  their  feafon  : 
of  this  kind  are  friendship  and  love. 
Thefe  are  natural  to  man,  and  tend 
to  produce  amiable  qualities  in  the 
peribn  who  feels  them  :  for  to  ex- 
cite them  in  others,  we  feek  to  make 
ourfeives  amiable.  Thefe  being  im- 
planted in  us  for  valuable  purpofes, 

our 
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our  bufinefs  is  not  to  try  to  extirpate 
them  ;  it  is  only  to  direct,  and  re- 
ftrain  them  within  proper  bounds. 

Mifled  by  appearances,  we  are 
apt  to  make  a  wrong  eftimate  of  the. 
trades  or  occupations  of  mankind. 
Thofe  which  rninift'er  to-luxury,  are 
more  efleemed  and  encouraged  in 
the  world,  than  thofe  which  fur- 
nifli  the  neceffaries  of  life.  But  with- 
out (hewing  a  contempt  for  any  that 
require  no  bad  qualities  of  the  heart, 
we  fhould  value  thofe  moft  which, 
are  moft  ufeful,  ingenious,  and  in* 
dependent, 

As  every  man  without  exception, 
owes  his  labour  to  fociety,  and  can- 
not be  trained  with  the  fame  eafe 
when  advanced  in  life,  it  is  during 
this  period  that  he  ought  to  qualify 
himfelf  for.  a  liberal  profeffion,  or 
begin  to  learn  a  trade.  He  ought 
to  confider  that  he  is  bora  for  the 
public  good.  The  more  he  confe- 
crates  his  cares  to  the  public  good, 

the 
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the  happier  and  the  more  clear- 
fightcd  he  will  be.  It  is  felfiinnefs 
that  blinds  the  underftanding,  by 
contracting  the  'heart.  A  young 
man  fhould  therefore  accuftom  him- 
felf  to  do  all  the  good  adlions  in  his 
power,  to  make  the  interefl  of  the 
indigent  his  own  ^  to  airift  them 
with  his  money  and  his  cqunfel  j. 
to  be  tender-hearted  ;  to  love  peace,, 
and  reconcile  thofe  that  are  at  va- 
riance ;  to  comfort  the  afflided  ;  to 
relieve  the  bpprefled.  He  fhould 
be  taught  to  extend  his  benevo- 
lence to  all  mankind  ;  and  in  the 
exercife  of  the  focial  and  generous 
affections,  he  (hould  be  warned  not 
to  tranfgrefs  that  firft  and  moil  im- 
portant precept,  which  we  have 
formerly  recommended,  "  Not  to 
"  hurt  one,  while  he  ferves  ano- 
"  ther." 

His  duty  to  God  ought  to  be  the 
leading  principle  of  all  he  does  :  he 
ought  to  worfhip  God  in  fpirit  and 

in 
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in  truth,  and  he  fhould  ftudy,  in 
every  thing  he  undertakes,  to  ap- 
prove himfelf  to  him  with  fimplicity 
and  integrity  of  heart,  But  his  duty 
to  God,  as  well  as  to  his  neighbour, 
will  be  more  fully  explained  in  the 
following  part  of  this  work* 


JS* 

SHE 
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SKETCH 

O  F 

The  Author's  Method  of  In- 
ftru&ion  in  the  Grammar- 

fchool  of  D  U  M  F  R  I  E  S. 

SECT.       I. 

Of  the  Method  of  teaching  the  Prin- 
clpks  oj  the  Latin  Tongue.     . 

THE  firft  thing  beginners  are 
taught  in  this  fchool,  is  the 
ufe  of  language   in  general, 
the  letters  of  the  Roman  alphabet, 
their  powers  and  different  chfles,  the 
way    of    combining   iyllables    into 
words,  the  nature  of  a  noun,  both 

fubitantive 
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fubftantive  and  adjeftive,  the  de- 
clenlion  of  an  English  noun,  and 
the  terminations  of  Latin  nouns  as 
they  correfpond  to  the  different 
cafes  of  the  five  declenfions.  To 
imprefs  thefe  terminations  more 
deeply  on  the  mind  of  the  fcholar, 
a  variety  of  examples  is  prefcri- 
bed,  and  care  taken  to  afk  him  the 
cafes,  not  only  as  they  ftand  in  his 
rudiments,  but  alfo  promifcuoufly, 
and  from  one  declenfion  to  another. 
Then  he  is  carried  forward  to  the 
adje&ives ;  which  are  taught  with 
the  like  care,  and  their  degrees  of 
companion  explained.  Thus  pre- 
pared, he  is  taught  this  rule  in 
fyntax,  "  An  adjedlive  agrees  with 
"  a  fubftantive  in  gender,  num- 
"  ber,  and  cafe;"  and  various  ex- 
amples are  given  him  j  as,  a  white 
horfe,  a  deep  river,  a  high  tree,  and 
the  like.  In  thefe  exercifes,  he  is 
taught  to  put  the  fubftantive  firft  in 
the  cafe  required,  and  then  to  make 

the 
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the  adjedtive  agree  with  it  in  all  its 
accidents  \    by    which   means    this 
rule,  which    occurs    fo  often,  and 
gives  fo  much  trouble  to  the  learner, 
is  rendered  plain  and  familiar.  Then 
he  is  taught  the  pronouns,  which, 
after    the    foregoing   exercifes,    he 
learns  with  eafe.     He  proceeds  next 
to  the  verbs,  and  is  carefully  taught 
their     nature    and    accidents,    and 
runs  over  the  tenfes  of  amoy  as  they 
ftand  in    his    book,  with  the    way 
of  forming  them  from  the  four  prin- 
cipal  parts    of  the  verb  :  then  he 
is   examined  upon   the   tenfes  pro- 
mifcuoufly,  and  at  great  length.*, 

When, 


*  In  thefe  exercifes  fuch  queftions  as  thefe 
are  afked  :  What  are  the  principal  tenfes  of  a 
verb  ?  -  What  tenfes  comefro*>i  the  prefentof 
the  indicative  ?  -  from  the  perfect  of  the  in- 
die, r  —  from  the  jft  fupinq?  —  from  the  pref, 
of  the  infinitive  ?  -  Whence  is  the  ijmperfe& 
of  the  fubjunclive  formed?  —  whence  the  per- 
fect of  the  infin.  ?—  whence  the  participle 
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When,  by  repeated  exercifes,  he 
is  pretty  much  mafter  of  amo9  and 

perf.  ?  &c. What  is  the  future  of  the  in- 
die, of  amo? — perfect  of  the  fubjunctive  ?  — 
participle  perf.  ? — pref.  of  the  indie.  pafTive  ? 
— plufqumperf.  of  the  indie,  paff.  r — fut.  of 
the  indie,  pafl*.  ? — perf.  of  the  infin.  active  ? 

&c. What  is  the  3d  perfon  fingular  of  the 

pref.  of  the  indie,  act.  ?-— ift  perf.  plural  of 
the  pref.  of  the  fiibj.  aft.  ? — 2d  perf.  fing.  of 
the  pref.  of  the  in  lie.  paff.  ? — 3d  perf.  plur. 

of  the  imperf.  of  the  fubjunct.  ad.  ?  &c. 

What. are  the  ift  perfons  fing.  of  all  the  tenfes 
of  the  indie,  and  fubjunft.  moods  active  ? — 

2d    perf.   fing.  ?    &c.  • What  part   of  the 

verb  is  amat  ? — amarent  ? — amavimus  ? — ama- 
vlffe  ? — amalunt  P — amabitur  ?  amatus  ?  &;.• — 
What  is  the  fignification  of  amant  in  Eng- 
]i(h  ?  —  of  amaverant  ?  —  of  amabuniurt  —  of 

amav'itl — of  amatur?    &c. How    do    you 

exprefs  in  Latin,  they  love  ? — we  loved  ?  — 
they  would  love  ? — they  were  loved  ?  —  that 
they  would  love,  as,  they  faid  that  they  would 
love  ?  —  he  will  love  ?  —  let  us  love  ?  —  he 
muft  love  ? —  he  loved  ? — that  he  loved  ?  —  he 
muft  be  loved  ? — that  they  will  be  loved,  as, 
I  hope  that  they  will  be  loved  ? — loving  ? — 
to  have  loved  ? — being  loved  ?  &c. 

two 
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two  or  three  other  verbs  taken  from 
his  vocabulary,  as,  voco,  do,  veto, 
he  is  carried  forward  to  the  fecond 
conjugation  ;  and  after  learning  do- 
ceoy  and  a  few  more  verbs,  as,ju&eo, 
dugeo,  torqueo,  he  proceeds  to  the 
third  conjugation ;  and  having  run 
over  /ego,  fcribo,  jrango,  capio,  and 
the  like,  he  is  advanced  to  the 
fourth.  By  this  time  his  labour  be- 
ing greatly  diminiflied,  he  is  taught 
audio,  munio,  fepelio,  h audio,  all  in 
the  fame  manner  as  amo.  And  as 
a  verb  is  the  principal  part  of  fpeech, 
and  occurs  in  every  fentence,  it 
is  thought  neceflary  to  inculcate 
it  upon  him  by  the  mod  frequent 
and  laborious  exercifes.  Particular 
care  is  likewife  taken  to  afk  fuch 
queftions  as  will  try  his  fkill  in  dif- 
tinguifhing  one  conjugation  from 
another,  and  prevent  his  blunder- 
ing afterwards ;  fuch  as,  "  they 
read  —  they  love — they  command 
— r  they  draw — we  will  write— we 

wiH 
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will  give  —  we  will  bury  — r  what 
does  amamus  fignify  in  Englifh  r* 
jcribamus?  amemus  ?  bauriemus  ?  Gf<\ 
He  is  now  taught  the  fecond  rule 
of  Jiis  fyntax,  viz.  the  agreement  of 
a  finite  verb  with  its  nprninative* 
and  carried  through  a  variety  of  ex- 
amples upon  the  firft  two  rules,  tilj 
he  has  acquired- a  dexterity  in  ap- 
plying them.  A  leflbn  of  this  kind 
he  prepares  every  morning  from 
his  vocabulary,  confiding  of  three 
fubftantives,  as  many  adjectives,, 
and  one  verb,  which  is  gradually 
increafcd  till  he  has  got  a  pretty 
large  flock  of  nouns  and  verbs,  and 
can  vary  them  through  all  their  dif- 
ferent accidents.  The  reft  of  the 
,day  he  is  employed  in  learning  the 
irregular  and  defective  .verbs,  the 
riature  of  a  participle,  and  the  four 
indeclinable  parts  of  fpeech  as  laid 
down  in  his  rudiments.  After  tjxis 
the  different  dalles  of  noun?,  pro.- 
ao.uns,  and  verbs,  are  explained  ; 

thfii 
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then  he  proceeds  to  the  a8th,  44th, 
and  4th  rules  of  his  fyntax,  and  runs 
through  various  examples  of  thefe, 
as  well  as  of  the  firft  two  rules, 
while  he  reads  Corderius. 

The  foundation  being  thus  laid, 
he  begins  to  learn  the  rules  for  the 
genders  of  nouns  and  for  the  conju- 
gation of  verbs  from  his  grammar* 
and  is  accuflomed  to  take  notice  of 
the  compound  verbs  as  he  proceeds. 

Along  with  thefe  exercifes  on 
grammar,  he  is  taught  more  fully  to 
parfe  the  Englifh  language,  and  to 
tranflate  from  it  into  Latin.  For 
this  purpofe  he  is  carried  through  a 
variety  of  fhort  fentences  prefcribed 
by  the  mailer  viva  voce,  as  before  ; 
then  taking  Corderius,  literally 
tranflated,  or  Mair's  Introduction,* 
CL3  ^ 

*  Mair's  Introduction  corsfifts  of  Englifli 
Sentences,  exemplifying  the  rules  of  fyi-itax, 
translated  moftly  from  the  claljics,  and  placed 

in 
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he  reads  fome  of  the  fimpleft  fen- 
tences  in  the  Englifh  column,  and 
points  out  the  different  parts  of 
fpeech  contained  in  them,  and  their 
dependance  upon  one  another.  This 
method,  being  gradually  extended 
to  the  moft  complex  fentences,  he 
analyfes  their  ingredients,  and  fhevvs 
their  connection  with  one  another. 
In  the  mean  time  he  advances 
through  the  other  rules  of  fyntax*. 
-which  he  is  taught  in  their  natural 
order  from  Mr.  Ruddi  man's  Rudi- 
ments, viz.  rule  68.  69.  10.  1 1.  75. 
76.  27.  &c.  with  proper  examples 
prefcribed  by  the  mailer  viva  voce> 
as  well  as  from  the  Introduction. 
In  thefe  exercifes  from  thelntroduc- 
tion,  he  is  accuftomed  firft  to  read 

in  the  one  column,  with  the  Latin  words  cor- 
refponding  to  them  in  the  other  5  ex.  gr. 
"  All  Gaul  is  divided  into  three  parts,"  &c. 
Omms  Galliafum  divifus  in  pars  tres^  &c.  To 
this  Introdu&ion  is  fubjorned  an  Epitome  of 
Ancient  Hiftory,  on  the  fame  plan. 

the 
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theEngliflifentenceswith  aclear- ancfe 
diftinct  voice  ;  then  he  parfes  them,.. 
and  applies  his  rules  of  conftruc- 
tion.  And  as  the  parts  of  fpeech  in 
the  Latin  column  are  by  this  time 
pretty  plain  to  him,  if  he  is  a  boy 
but  of  a  moderate  capacity,  he  will, 
turn  the  Engliih  fentence  into  Latia 
with  eafe,,  and  fometimes  without  a 
blunder.  Being  now  acquainted. 
with  the  nature  of  a  fentence,  and, 
the  rules  of  fyntax,  he  begins  the. 
claffical  authors,  continues  everyday 
to  get  a  lefTon  from  his  vocabulary 
and  introduction,  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  fourth  year,  and  from  the 
grammar  till  he  has  finiihed  it,  and 
afterwards  repeats  it  only  once  in; 
the  week. 

But  that  the  principles  of  the  La- 
tin tongue  maybe  more  fully  known,- 
and  more  deeply  rivetted  in  the 
mind,  he  is  accuftomed  alfo  to 
parfe  and  conflrue  every  leffon  qf 
his  lower  authors ;.  and  befides  all. 

thde 
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thefe  exercifes,  two  or  three  of  the 
chiles  are,  every  Friday  afternoon, 
examined  together  upon  the  declen- 
fion  of  nouns,  the   conjugation  of 
verbs,    the    cafes   which   adjedtives 
and  verbs  govern,  and  the  like  quef- 
tions   upon  etymology  and  fyntax. 
This  keeps   their  emulation  awake, 
and  preferves   their    knowledge  of 
grammar.     For  which  purpofe  they 
employ  likewife  Saturday  morning 
in  repetitions  of  the  vocabulary,  of 
the   grammar,  and  of  the  rules  of 
fyntax,  except  what  part  of  it  they 
fpend  in  repeating  the  queftioas  of 
their  catechifms. 


c  T 
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SECT.     II. 

What  Both  are  taught,  and  in  'what 
Order  5  with  the  Manner  of  teach^ 
ing  the  Principles  of  the  Englijh 
Language. 

IF  boys  have  not  begun  the  ftudy 
of  the  Latin  tongue  before  they 
enter  to  this  fchool,  the  firft  book 
they  read  is  Mr,  Ruddiman's  Rudi- 
ments, then  Mr.  Mair's  Vocabulary; 
which  not  only  furnifhes  them  with 
a  ftock  of  words,  but  is  like  wife  a 
very  proper  book  for  exemplifying 
jhe  declenfions  and  conjugations. 
Along  with  the  Vocabulary  they  are 
taught  the  principal  rules  of  fyntax 
in  E.nglifh,  in  the  manner  pointed 
out  in  the  preceding  fedlion^  with, 
the  rules  of  grammar  for  the  gen- 
ders of  nouns  and  conjugations  of 
verbs :  and  as  they  apply  thefe  rules 

ta 
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to  the  Vocabulary,  and  get  a  leflbn 
of  it  once  every  day,  they  acquire  at 
length  a  remarkable  readinefs  with 
re£pedt  to   that  moft  ufeful  part  of 
grammar.     Then   they  proceed   to 
the  other  rules  of  fyntax,  and  make 
^xercifes   upon   them   in   the   fame 
manner  as  upon  the  principal  rules, 
In  the  mean  time   they  read,  like- 
wife,  for   the  other  leffons  of  the 
day,  feveral  Colloquies   of  Corde- 
rius  ;  which,  being   ranged  in   the 
order  of  conftrudtion,  enlarge  their 
exercifes   on  grammar,  and  prepare 
them  for  the  ftudy  of  the  claffics. 

This/  is  the  bufmefs  of  the  firft 
two  years  ;  *  and  it  muft  be  owned, 
that  while  children  are  thus  em- 
ployed, they  may  be  faid  to  be 


*  This  is  to  be  underftood  of  the  general 
courfe  of  the  fchool,  and  not  of  thofe  young 
men  whofe  years,  and  ripenefs  of  genius,  re- 
quire a  more  expeditious  progrefs. 

learning 
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karning  little  more  than  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Latin  tongue.  But  it 
is  thought  neceiTary,  in  the  firft 
place,  to  inculcate  thefe  with  the 
greateft  exactnefs,  as  the  mofl  folid 
foundation  of  the  progrefs  they  are 
afterwards  to  make  in  fcience  or 
learning  of  any  kind  :  fo  that  this 
great  expence  of  time  and  labour, 
though  beftowed,  as  it  were,  upon 
the  elements  of  one  language,  is  by 
no  means  thrown  away  j  it  is  am- 
ply compenfated  by  the  effecl:  it  has 
upon  their  future  fludies,  which  it 
renders  more  pleafant,  and  more 
fuccefsful. 

The  third  year  they  read  Phx- 
drus,  and  Cor.  Nepos,  and  fome- 
times  a  little  of  Eutropius  ;  but  be- 
fore they  begin  Cor.  Nepos,  they  are 
inftrudled  in  the  principles  of  Geo- 
graphy ;  and  they  continue  to  get 
daily  leffons  from  the  Vocabulary, 
Grammar,  and  Introduction,  in  the 

manner 
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manner  pointed  out  in  the  laft  feo 
tion. 

The  fourth  year  they  proceed  to 
Caefar,  Ovid's  Metamorphofes,  and 
Salluft ;  and,  for  a  facred  leflbn, 
they  read  fometimes  Caftalio's  Latin 
tranflation  of  the  New  Teftament. 
They  begin  Virgil  and  the  Greek 
Grammar  :  they  revile  Mair's  In- 
troduction, and  read  Chriflie's  alfo  ; 
which  enlarges  their  praxis  on  fyn- 
tax,  and,  with  fo  extenfive  a  pre- 
paration, cofts  them  very  little  time 
and  labour.  And  fometimes  they 
begin,  this  year,  to  write  verfions 
from  their  introductions,  and  to 
tranflate  Lockman's  Roman  Hif- 
toryintoEnglifli. 

This  year  an  hour  is  fet  apart, 
every  day,  for  teaching  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Englim  tongue.  For 
that  moft  ufeful  ftudy,  the  boys  of 
this  clafs  are  fufficiently  prepared 
by  their  acquaintance  with  fyutax., 
and  by  the  Hock  of  Latin  words 

which 
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which  they  have  already  acquired. 
The  manner  in  which  they  are 
taught  the  principles  of  the  Englifli 
tongue  is  this  :  Newbery's,  or  En-* 
tick's,  Spelling-Dictionary  being  ta- 
ken as  a  text-book,  they  are  exami- 
ned upon  it.  In  this  exercife,  ta- 
king the  order  of  the  alphabet,  they 
fpell  the  word  as  they  go  along,  tell 
its  meaning,  diftinguifh  it  from 
other  words  refetttbling  it  in  ortho- 
graphy or  pronunciation,  and  trace 
its  origin,  if  it  is  of  a  Latin  deriva- 
tion. This  praxis  is  very  ufeful  to 
them,  as  many  Englnli  words  of 
two  fyllables,  and  moft  of  thofe 
which  exceed  that  number,  are  of  a 
Latin  original.  Some  indeed  are 
from  the  Greek  j  and  others  have 
been  adopted  from  the  French  :  but 
a  little  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
and  French  languages  will,  after- 
ward, render  thefefufficiently  plain. 
After  thefe  exercifes,  Mr.  Fifher's 
Englifli  Grammar  is  carefully  taught, 
R  and 
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and  Dr.  Lowth's  excellent  Grammar 
recommended  to  their  perufal.  And 
thefe  exercifes  are  further  improved, 
in  the  courfe  of  their  ftudies,  as  will 
afterwards  be  more  particularly  ob- 
ferved,  by  theEnglifh  verfions  which 
they  are  ordered  to  write,  and  by 
the  beft  Englim  tranflations  of  their 
authors  which  they  are  accuflomed 
to  read* 

The  fifth  year  they  proceed 
through  Virgil,  and  read  two  or 
three  books  of  Livy  ;  then  Horace, 
Buchanan's  Pfalms,  the  Self-tor- 
mentor of  Terence,  and  Cicero's 
treatifes  on  Old  Age  and  Friendship, 
with  the  Greek  Teftament,  vEfop, 
Cebes,  and  a  book  or  two  of  Ho- 
mer's Iliad.  They  are  frequently  ex- 
amined upon  the  hiftory  of  Greece, 
Rome,  and  England,  with  Chrono- 
logy, and  Rennet's  Antiquities  j  and 
they  are  carried  through  a  courfe  of 
pra&ical  Geography.  And  their  other 

exercifes, 
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exercifes,  this  year,  are  tranflations 
and  verfions  from  Lockman's  Roman 
Hiftory,  Kimber's  Hiftory  of  Eng- 
land,* and  the  Spectator,  in  which 
they  are  very  much  employed  j  as 
alfo  Englifh  verfions  from  the  Latin 
claffics. 

If  they  continue  another  year  at 
fchool,  they  read  Pliny's  Epiftles 
andCicero's  Offices, proceed  through 
Homer,  and  fometimes  they  learn 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia  Socratis, 
and  fometimes  his  Cyropaideia,  and 
write  Latin  and  Englim  verfions  at 
leaft  once  every  week. 

As  the  Roman  authors  above  men- 
tioned are  all,  except  Eutropius, 
ftandards  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and 
of  fine  writing  in  their  different 
kinds,  the  boys  who  are  educated 
here  learn  them  more  or  lefs,  and 
feldom  fail  to  read  a  great  part  of 

*  Befides  Lockman  and  Kimber,  Goldfmitk 
has  been  lately  introduced. 

R  2  Salluft, 
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Salluft,  Virgil,  and  Horace.  Some- 
times too,  in  the  lower  chiles,  they 
read  a  little  of  Florus,  or  Juftin,  or 
Q^Curtius,  or  Buchanan's  Hiiiory 
of  Scotland.!  and  in  the  higheft  clafs, 
Tacitus's  Life  of  Agricola,  and  his 
Defcription  of  the  Manners  of  the 


The  daffies  which  are  principally 
read  here,  are  very  proper  for  form- 
ing the  ftyle  and  tafle  of  the  elder 
fchoiars  ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  wifli- 
ed  that  we  had  fome  Latin  authors 
fuited  to  the  lower  claffes.  The 
language  of  fuch  authors  flhould  be 
pure,  and  free  from  figurative  ex- 
preffions  ;  the  fentences  fhould  be 
fhort  and  clear  j  and  the  fubjedl 
fhould  be  the  lives  of  eminent  men> 
or  fuch  paffages  in  hiftory,  whether 
ancient  or  modern,  as  afford  both 
entertainment  and  inftruclion.  The 
beft  thing  of  this  kind  that  has  hi- 
therto appeared  is  a  collection  from 
the  clafi"ics>  intitled,  Seleficz  e  pro- 

fanis 
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fanis  f crip  tor  ibus  hiftoria  ;  which  is 
fometimes  taught  in  this  Ichool. 

As  Poetry  rifes  often  above  the 
ftriftnefs  of  truth,  and  foars,  with 
peculiar  boldnefs,  into  the  regions  of 
fancy;  fo  it  requires  that  its  ftyle  be 
raifed  above  that  of  common  life;  and 
in  the  La.tin,  as  well  as  the  Englifh 
language,  may  be  faid  to  be  a  dia- 
led: very  different  from  that  of 
profe.  For  this  reafon,  the  youth 
at  this  fchool  are  not  taught  Virgil 
and  Horace  till  they  are  properly 
prepared  for  them  ;  that  is,  till  they 
have  overcome  the  difficulties  of 
fy.ntax,  and  till  they  have  read  the 
plaineft  profe  authors,  and  got  the 
figurative  ftyle,  the  nature  of  poe- 
try and  its  different  kinds  explained. 
For  which  purpofe,  felecl  paffages 
from  Trapp's  Lectures,  Newbery  on 
Poetry,  the  Preceptor,  Rollin's  Belles 
Lettres,  and  the  Elements  of  Criti- 
cifrn,  are  carefully  read  and  illuftra- 
ted;  then  the  beft  Englifh  poets* 
R  3  defcriptive, 
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defcriptive,  paftoral,  and  epic,  fuch 
as,  Thomfon,  Pope,  Milton,  are  put 
into  their  hands  from  the  fchool- 
library,  and  warmly  recommended 
to  their  perufal. 

This  introduction  to  poetry,  and 
this  perufal  of  the  moil   celebrated 
poems  in  the  Englim  language,  are 
thought  neceffary  for  giving  youth 
a  critical  tafte  of  that  kind.     But  as 
a  natural  genius  for  poetry  is  abfo- 
lutely  requifite  for  forming  a  poet, 
and  is   not  to  be   acquired  by  art, 
though  it  may  be  greatly  improved 
by  it ;  therefore  it  is  not  attempted 
here  to  impofe  a  ftudy  upon  youth, 
which  nature  has  forbid  to  the  ge- 
nerality of  mankind.     And  indeed 
the  wifdom  of  this  prohibition  will 
appear,  if  we  confider,  that  a  genius 
for  poetry,  if  more  widely  diffufed* 
would  be  very  unfuitable  to  the  dif- 
ferent circumftances  in  which  mea 
are  placed,  and  the  various  occupa- 
tions which  they  are  obliged  to  fol- 
low. 
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low.  For  thefe  reafons  it  is,  that* 
after  holding  out  thofe  lamps  which 
the  ancient  poets  have  lighted  upr 
and  thofe  which  fome  of  the  mo- 
derns have  kindled  in  their  turn,  to 
conduct  their  brethren  to  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Mufes,  it  is  thought  pro- 
per to  encourage  thofe  only  on  whom 
nature  has  beftowed  a  poetical  fpi- 
rit,  to  purfue  a  path,  which  is  no 
lefs  hazardous  than  it  is  honour- 
able. 


SECT.     II L 

The  Method  of  Reading  and  Explain** 
ing  the  Clajfics. 

TILL  boys  have  laid  in  a  con- 
fiderable  flock  of  Latin  words, 
and  till  they  can  vary  them  through 
all  their  different  accidents,  and  ap- 
ply the  rules  of  fyntax  with  eafe, 
they  cannot  be  fuppofed  ripe  for 

explaining 
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explaining  the  clafllcs.  The  ar- 
rangement of  words  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  which  gives  it  fo  much 
ftrength  and  fpirit,  being  fo  diffe- 
rent from  that  of  the  Englifh,  would 
render  fo  prepofterous  an  attempt 
extremely  difficult  and  perplexing. 
It  is  in  order  to  leflbn  this  difficulty, 
as  well  as  to  extend  their  knowledge 
of  grammar,  that,  as  we  have  al- 
ready obferved,  the  younger  boys  qf 
this  fchool  are  taught  fome  collo- 
quies from  Corderius,  literally  tranf- 
lated,  and  ranged  in  the  order  of 
conftrudtion,  In  reading  thefe,  the 
teacher,  firft  of  all,  relates  the  fub- 
jeft  of  the  leffon  in  the  fimpleft  lan- 
guage ;  then  he  explains  it  word  by 
word  from  the  Englifh  tranflation, 
and  runs  over  the  parts  of  fpeech 
and  rules  of  conftru6tion.  Some- 
times the  foremoft  boy  of  the  clafs 
is  charged  with  the  ftudies  of  the 
reft  ;  at  other  times  they  fit  in  fepa- 
rate  parties,  and  affift  one  another. 

When 
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When  they  are  ordered  to  give  an 
account  of  their  leflbn,  fifft  they 
tranilate  it  into  Englifh,  each  in  his 
turn,  and  then  they  analyfe,  or 
parfe  it,  as  below.* 

After 

*  Suppofe  the  fentetice  to  be,  Non  decet  te 
ttiari  aut  garrire  foe  dum  preceptor  expefla- 
tur ;  and  the  clafs  to  conuft  of  feven  boys. 
Thus, 

ifl  boy.     Nan  (not),  adverb. 

2d.  ttutt  (it  becomes),  imperf.  verb,  go- 
verning the  accuf.  with  infin.  pref.  indie. 

3d.  te  (thee  or  you),  fubir,.  pronoun,  ac- 
cuf. cafe,  governed  by  decet^  from  nomin.  tu, 

4th.  otiari  /to  be  idle),  dcp.  v.  pref.  infin. 
governed  by  deed ;  c/fVr,  atus^  art ;  from 
etium. 

5th.     aut  (or),  conjun£lion. 

6th.  garrire  (to  prate),  v.  garrio,  fvt9  hum* 
ire,  pref.  infin.  conne&ed  v/ith  ctari,  by 
aut. 

yth.  hie  (here)j  adverb,  from  the  pronoun, 
bifj  this. 

ift.  dum  (whilft),  conjun<£tion. 

2d.  preceptor  (thereafter),  n.  fubft.  ^d  de- 
clen.  pr&teptoTi  orh^  nomin.  to  expeftafttr  my  frorh 
pracipioi  to  command,  which  is  compounded 
of  pr&  and  cahio. 
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After  the  fentence  is  thus  analy- 
fed,  and  the  rules  of  grammar  given 
for  the  nouns  and  verbs  contained 
in  it,  one  of  the  boys  is  ordered  to 
give  the  rules  of  conftruction  for 
the  whole  fentence,  as  the  words 
depend  upon  one  another.  Thus 
Decet  te  otiari :  "  Thefe  four 
"  decet,  delettat"  &c.  Otiari  aut 
garrire :  "  The  conjunct,  et,  ac,  at* 
que"  &c.  Preceptor  zxpettatur  :  "  A 
verb  agrees  with  the  nominative," 
&c. 

As  foon  as  they  begin  to  read  the 
claffics,  where  the  arrangement  of 
words  is  inverted,  they  are  taught 
how  to  refolve  a  Latin  fentence  into 
the  order  of  conftrudion,  and  accuf- 
tomed  to  prepare  the  parts  of  fpeech 
in  the  lelTon  before  it  is  explained, 
with  the  order  and  rules  of  con- 

3d.  expettatur  (is  expe&ed),  v.  of  ifh 
conjug.  expert),  avi>  atum^  are,  3d  perf.  fmg. 
of  pref.  indie,  paffive ;  agrees  with  praceptor9 
compounded  of  ex  andfpefto. 

ftrudion, 
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ftruction,  and  deliver  them  in  their 
turn  as  above.*  The  leflbn  is  then 
explained  by  the  teacher,  and  time 
allowed  them  to  prepare  the  inter- 
pretation. And  when  it  may  be 
fuf  pofed  to  be  fufficiently  imprint- 
ed on  their  minds,  and  the  impref- 
fion  confirmed  by  an  interval  of  an 

*  I  am  aware  that  this  will  be  thought  a 
hard  and  prepofterous  tafk ;  but  it  is  found  by 
experience  to  be  otherwife,  and  will  appear  fb 
if  you  confider  the  ftock  of  words  they  have 
laid  in,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  taught  the  principles  of  the  language. 
And  it  .has  this  advantage,  that  it  feparates  the 
grammatical  and  mechanical  part  of  the  leflbn, 
which  is  always  more  dry  and  tirefome,  from 
the  interpretation  or  explanation  or  the  au- 
thor's meaning,  which  it  renders  more  perfpi- 
cuous  and  more  pleafant ;  for  the  attention 
being  thus  abftradled  from  the  wordAs,  and  di- 
recled  to  the  thoughts,  the  reading  of  the  au- 
thor becomes  more  agreeable  and  inftruclive, 
This  method  is  intended  likewife  to  prevent 
that  difguft  for  the  claflics,  which,  arifing 
from  the  perplexed  manner  in  which  they  are 
frequently  taughts  is  obferved  to  continue 
through  life, 

hour 
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hour  or  two,  they  explain  it  to  the 
mafter  ;  and,  laft  of  all,  one  of  them 
relates  the  fubjedt  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, and  fometimes  tells  the  mo- 
ral which  it  conveys* 

This  method  is  purfued  while 
they  read  Eutropius,  Pha^drus,  and 
Cor.  Nepos  -y  and  the  difficulties  of 
fyntax  being  by  this  time  furmount- 
ed,  and  the  way  to  learning  cleared, 
they  begin  now  to  tafte  thofe  fruits, 
thofe  innocent  and  delicious  fruits, 
with  which  the  ancients  have  fweet- 
ened  the  road  to  fcience.' 

While  they  read  Casfar  and  the 
fucceeding  profe  authors,  being  now 
mafters  of  a  confiderable  number  of 
words,  both  primitive  and  deriva- 
tive, they  parfe  only  the  more  diffi- 
cult and  uncommon  words  in  the 
leiTon ;  then  they  conftrue  it,  and 
hear  it  explained  by  the  teacher. 
And  after  they  have  prepared  and 
explained  it,  they  take  an  Englifh 
translation,  and  render  it  back  into 

Latin, 
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Latin,  which  is  found  to  be  a  very 
proper    introduction    to    a    claffical 
ftyle.     Laft  of  all,  the  teacher  afks 
them  the  rnoft   remarkable  phrafes 
which  occur  in  the  leflbn,  in  order 
to  make  them  ftill  better  acquainted 
with  the  propriety  of  expreffion  and 
difference  of  idiom  in  the  two  lan- 
guages.    For  inftance,  if  they  were 
reading  in  the  beginning  of  Salluft, 
they  would   be   afked  fuch  phrafes 
as  thefe:    "  To    exert     themfelves 
with  all  their  ^wizi"Nitifummqopei 
—  "  To    excel  any  one,"  Prcejlare 


In  reading  the  Latin  poets,  firft 
of  all  they  deliver  the  parts  of  fpeech, 
the  order  of  the  words,  the  rnoft 
remarkable  rules  of  conftru&ion, 
the  profody  of  a  part  of  the  leflbn, 
and  generally  the  literal  Englifh  of 
the  whole.  Then  the  mailer  relates 
the  fubjeft  of  the  leffon,  renders 
the  Latin  paffage  into  proper  Eng- 
lifh, and  points  out  whatever  is 
S  moft 
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moft  beautiful  in  the  fentiment,  as 
well  as  moft  elegant  in  the  expref- 
fion.  The  leffon  being  prepared, 
and  the  interpretation  delivered  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  fchool,  the 
beft  poetical  tranflation  of  it  into 
Englifh  is  read  aloud  by  one  of  the 
boys,  and  fometimes  by  the  matter ; 
who  does  this  with  a  view  to  make 
his  pupils  acquainted  with  Englifh 
poetry,  to  {hew  them  more  fully 
the  difference  of  idiom  in  the  two 
languages,  and  to  enable  them  to 
read  the  poets,  both  Latin  and  Eng- 
lifh, with  more  underftanding  and 
pleafure.  In  like  manner,  while 
they  learn  Salluft,  Terence,  Pliny, 
and  Cicero,  he  either  reads  aloud 
the  beft  Englifh  tranflation  of  the 
author  they  are  ftudying,  or  caufes 
one  of  the  clafs  to  read  it.  Bcfides 
the  other  advantages  of  this  prac- 
tice, it  accuftoms  them  to  read  the 
Englifti  language  with  propriety  and 

eafe, 
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eafe,  which  is  an  accomplishment 
no  lefs  ufeful  than  it  is  agreeable, 

In  order  that  thofe  beautiful  fen- 
timents,  and  thdie  ufeful  maxims, 
which  occur  fo  often  in  Virgil,  Ho- 
race, and  Homer,  may  make  the 
deeper  impreffion  on  the  mind,  and 
ferve  as  ready  and  agreeable  moni- 
tors in  the  conduct  of  life,  the  fcho- 
lars  are  accuftomed  to  get  by  heart 
feledt  paffages  from  thofs  admired 
authors.* 

•  Thefe  paflages  arc  ufed  alfo  as  exercifes 
en  the  genders  of  nouns,  &c. ;  and  remaining 
in  the  mind  through  the  more  advanced  ftages 
of  life,  tend  to  preferve  the  knowledge  of 
grammar  long  after  its  rules  are  forgot. 


S  2  SEC  T. 
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SECT.       IV. 

The  Method  of  tranjlating  from  Eng- 
HJh  into  Latin,  and  from  Latin  into 
Engltjh. 

SO  different  is  the  idiom  of  the 
Latin  from  that  of  the  Englifli, 
that  to  tranflate  with  propriety  from 
the  one  into  the  other,  and  efpecial- 
ly  from  the  latter  into  the  former,  is 
thought  a  very  difficult  tafk,  and  is 
believed  by  many  to  be  more  than 
can  be  expedled  from  the  tender 
years  and  the  confined  ideas  of  a 
fchool-boy.  It  is  this,  no  doubt, 
that  puts  his  fkill  in  the  Latin 
tongue  to  the  fevereft  trial.  But 
this  tafk,  difficult  as  it  may  appear, 
is  not  impracticable.  The  many 
inftances  of  young'  men  who  have 
attained  a  claffical  ftyle  before  they 
left  the  gramrnar-fchool,  prove,  that 

it 
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it  is  poflible  for  a  boy  of  an  ordi- 
nary capacity  to  write  Latin  with  a 
good  deal  of  accuracy  and  eafe,  by 
the  time  he  is  fifteen  or  fixteen  years 
of  age,  if  he  begin  to  ftudy  it  when 
he  is  nine  or  ten    years  old,  and  if 
he  be  properly  exercifed  in  that  way. 
In  the  fame  period,  he  may  likewife 
acquire  forne  notion  of  the  Greek, 
and   make   a   confidsrable  progrefs 
towards   a   good  Englifh    ftyle.     I 
fay,  a  boy  of  an  ordinary  capacity; 
for    it    is   from-  the  proficiency  of 
fuch  that  the  merit  of  the   teacher 
can  be  eftimated.     There  are  fome 
boys  upon  whom  nature  has  beftow- 
ed  fuch   a  quicknefs  and  maturity 
of  genius,  that  they  will  eafily  fur- 
mount  all  the  difadvantages  of  the 
moft  ftupid   and  prepofterous  me- 
thod. There  ^re  others  again  whofe 
minds   are  fo  late  in  opening,  that 
they  begin  but  to  bloflbrh,  as  it  were, 
when   they  have   reached   their  fif- 
teenth or  fixteenth  year.  On  thefe  the 
S  3  nature 
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nature  of  language,  and  the  elegan- 
cies of  didlion,  will  make  but  a 
faint  impreffion  during  that  period 
which  is  commonly  afiigned  for  a 
fchool- education,  though  they  are 
fometimes  found  to  make  afterwards 
great  proficiency  in  knowledge,  and 
are  frequently  obferved  to  be  very 
fuccefsful  in  bufinefs. 

This  claffical  flile  is  an  object 
which  the  teacher  ought  always  to 
have  in  his  eye:  without  it  we  muft 
be  often  at  alofs  for  the  meaning  of 
the  Latin  authors ;  without  it  we 
can  neither  fee  the  beauties  of  that 
manly  language,  nor  read  the  admi- 
red compofitions  of  the  ancients 
with  profit  or  pleafure.  It  is  with 
a  view  to  this  purity  of  ftyle  that 
the  boys  at  this  fchool  are  carried, 
in  a  gradual  and  natural  way,through 
the  principles  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
taught  both  Introductions  with 
the  greateft  care,  and  accuflomed 
to  turn  into  Latin  the  literal  tranf- 

lations 
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lations  of  the  lower  authors.  With 
a  like  view  it  is  that  they  are  exer- 
cifed  in  turning  a  great  part  of 
Lockman's  Roman  Hiftory  into  La- 
tin \  not  OH  account  of  its  ftyle,  the 
inaccuracies  of  which  are  pointed 
out  in  the  courfe  of  their  leflbns, 
but  for  the  connection  it  has  with 
the  Latin  historians  :  and  as  a  far- 
ther exercife  of  this  kind,  they  tranf- 
late  feveral  paffages  from  Kimber's 
Hiftory  of  England.  In  thefe  exer- 
cifes  they  are  not  ordered  to  write 
their  translation,  but  are  allowed, 
for  the  greater  expedition,  to  deliver 
it  viva  voce  -,  and  being  accuftorned 
to  vary  the  fame  fentence  different 
ways,  they  acquire,  by  degrees,  a 
readinefs  and  a  copioufnefs  of  ex- 
preffion. 

While  they  read  Salluft,  Livy, 
Terence,  and  Cicero,  a  free  tranf- 
lation  is  put  into  their  hands  when 
the  leflbn  is  over,  and  they  render 
fcmetimes  it,  and  fometimes  the 

Englifli 
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Englifh  of  other  paflages,  into  La- 
tin. For  this  purpofe  a  (hort  time 
is  allowed  them -,  and  when  they 
have  prepared  and  delivered  their 
tranflation,  the  original  is  read  over 
as  the  model  by  which  they  are  to 
corred;  and  form  their  flyle.  It  is 
after  a  little  acquaintance  with  Te- 
rence and  Cicero  that  they  begin 
to  tranflate  fome  papers  from,  the 
Spectator. 

Befides  all  this,  twice  or  thrice 
every  week  they  write  a  Latin  ver- 
fion  in  the  public  fchool,  prefcribed 
out  of  fome  of  the  above-mentioned 
Engliih  books,  and  prefent  it,  to  be 
examined  at  the  fame  meeting  of  the 
fchool. 

And  every  year  in  the  month  of 
Auguft,  they  compofe  a  Latin  poem, 
which  they  prefent  to  the  Magif- 
trates  and  Town-council,  with  a 
tranflation  of  it  into  Englifh  verfe. 
This  poem  is  called  a  Supplication^ 
becaufe  it  contains  a  requefi  for  the 

autumnal 
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autumnal  vacation  $  and  is  revifed 
by  the  matter,  who  is  fometimes  ob- 
liged to  affift  them  in  making  it. 
Though  the  poetical  fpirit  cannot 
be  expected,  unlefs  in  thofe  whom 
nature  has  endued  with  a  particu- 
lar genius  for  poetry,  yet  an  exercife 
of  this  kind,  once  in  the  year,  is 
neither  impracticable  nor  improper 
for  thofe  in  the  higheft  clafs.  It  is 
not  impracticable ;  for,  by  this 
time,  being  acquainted  with  the 
Latin  poets,  and  forne  of  the  ,Eng- 
lifh  alfo,  they  may  fupply  them- 
felves  with  poetical  expreflions  from 
thence  :  and  it  is  not  improper  ;  as 
it  obliges  them  to  ftudy  an  exaCt- 
nefs  in  profod.y,  a  thing  too  much 
neglected  in  many  fchools,  though 
attended  to  by  the  ancient  Romans 
with  the  moft  fcrupulous  delicacy,, 
and  abfolutely  necellary,  if  you 
would  read  the  claflics  with  grace- 
fulnefs  or  pleafure.  At  the  fame 
time  the  ftudents  are  warned  not  to 

do 
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do  violence  to  nature,  by  indulging 
a  turn  for  verification,  if  they  be 
not  endued  with  an  original  genius 
for  poetry. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that 
in  order  to  inftruct  them  in  the 
principles  of  the  Englifti  tongue, 
and  make  them  acquainted  with  its 
genius,  they  are  taught  the  Spel- 
ling-Dictionary and  Englifli  Gram- 
mar, and  accuftomed  to  read  over  a 
free  translation  of  Salluft,  Livy, 
Terence,  Cicero,  Pliny.  For  their 
further  improvement  in  that  ufeful 
language,  it  is  thought  proper,  with 
that  preparation,  to  prefcribe  to  them, 
every  other  day,  paflages  from  the 
faid  claffics,  ta  be  tranflated  into 
Englifli,  and  prefented  at  the  fame 
meeting  of  the  fchool.  On  thefe 
occafions  particular  care  is  taken 
to  caufe  them  to  correct  their  inac- 
curacies either  in  the  fpelling,  point- 
ing, or.  idiom,  and  ta  form  them 
to  a  perfpicuous  and  unaffected 

ftyle. 
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ftyle.  And  the  belt  Englifli  au- 
thors are  recommended,  fome  of 
which  they  have  an  opportunity  of 
reading  from  the  library  belonging  to 
the  fchool. 


SECT.    V. 

Obfer  vat  ions  on  Hiflory.     Method  of 
preparing  Youth  for  the  Study  of  it. 

AS  it  is  better  to  learn  wifdom 
from  the  fate  of  others  who 
have  lived  before  us,  than  to  truft  to 
our  own  experience  and  confined 
obfervation  of  wh  it  paffes  around 
us,  Hiftory  is-  recommended  to 
youth  as  the  parent  of  knowledge, 
and  the  great  inftrudtrefs  of  human 
life.  In  Hiftory  we  furvey  the  va- 
rious generations  of  mankind  paff- 
i'ng,  as  it  were,  in  review  before 
our  eyes.  There  we  obferve  the 
different  chara&ers  of  men,  mark 

their 
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their  fate,  find  it  proportioned  to 
their  behaviour,  difcern  the  fupe- 
rior  advantages  of  wifdom  and  vir- 
tue, and  learn  that  misfortune  and 
{hams  are  the  difmal  portion  of  folly 
and  vice.  There  we  difcover,  that 
to  facrifice  our  intellectual,  our  mo- 
ral enjoyments,  to  the  lower  and 
more  inglorious  propenfities  of  our 
nature,  is,  in  reality,  to  inflidt  a 
heavy  punifliment  on  ourfelves ; 
there  like  wife  we  fee,  that  no  acqui- 
fition  we  can  make  is  fo  fair,  and  fo 
valuable,  as  a  mind  enlightened  with 
knowledge,  and  principled  with  vir- 
tue ;  there  we  obfeive,  not  only  the 
fate  of  individuals,  but  alfo  the  va- 
rious revolutions  of  empire,  and  be- 
hold the  conquerors  and  the  con- 
quered fwallowed  up  at  length  in 
undiilinguifhed  ruin.  If  we  look 
back  but  a  few  years,  they  who  aft- 
ed  on  the  theatre  of  human  life  are 
now  no  more.  What  is  become,  it 
may  be  afked,  of  their  deep-laid 

fchemes, 
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fchemes,  their  ambitious  projedls, 
their  anxious  cares,  their  adored 
riches,  their  dazzling  honours,  their 
alluring  pleafures  ?  Of  what  confe- 
quence  to  them  now  are  all  thofe 
objects  which  fo  much  engroffed 
their  wiflies,  or  exercifed  their  paf- 
fions  ?  If  we  look  forward  but  one 
century  into  futurity,  where  are  we 
ourielves  ?  Gone,  for  ever  gone,  and 
the  places  of  our  abode  know  us 
again  no  more. 

From  a  view  of  the  native  digni^ 
ty  and  happy  confequences  of  vir- 
tue on  the  one  hand,  and  the  inhe^ 
rent  meannefs  and  unhappy  effects 
of  vice  on  the  other,  fhall  we  not 
learn  to  reftrain  ou.r  inordinate  de~ 
iires,  and  diredt  them  to  objects 
more  worthy  of  our  nature,  and 
more  fitted  for  procuring  us  folid 
and  lading  felicity  ?  From  reflect- 
ing on  the  mortnefs  and  uncertainty 
of  life,  fhall  we  not  learn  to  valus 
T  our 
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our  time  more  highly,  and  improve 
it  more  ufefully  ? 

But  it  is  only  to  the  difcerning 
and  confederate  reader  that  Hiftory 
affords  inftruftion.  Youth  there- 
fore, who  are  naturally  thoughtlefs 
and  inconiiderate,  are  particularly 
to  be  inftrudted  in  the  ufe  they 
ought  to  make  of  hiftory,  and  di- 
redted  to  the  books  they  ought  to 
read.  And  while  they  are  obliged, 
in  ftudying  it,  to  wade  through 
long  details  of  the  wars  and  the 
vices  of  men,  let  them  be  warned 
to  beftow  upon  the  unhappy  adtors 
of  thofe  unnatural  fcenes  that  pity 
which  is  due  to  the  delufions,  as 
well  as  that  deteftation  which  is  due 
to  the  vices,  of  mankind  :  let  them 
be  taught  to  pafs  them  over  with  a 
{lighter  glance,  and  to  give  more 
particular  attention  to  thofe  objeds 
which  are  worthy  of  their  approba*- 
tion  and  efteem  $  the  civillzers  of 
mankind,  the  inventors  of  ufeful 

arts, 
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arts,  the  friends  of  liberty  and  learn- 
ing, and  thofe  perfons  whom  Hif- 
tory records  as  moft  eminent  for 
juftice,  generofity,  temperance,  fide- 
lity, fortitude,  humanity,  and  pub- 
lic fpirit.  What  pity  is  it  that  ex- 
amples of  this  fort,  in  the  humbler 
as  well  as  the  more  exalted  ftations 
of  life,  have  not  been  more  particu- 
larly attended  to,  and  more  care'- 
fully  collected  !  What  pity  is  it 
they  have  not  been  honoured  with 
thofe  encomiums  which  they  de- 
ferve,  and  tranfmitted  from  age  to 
age  for  the  improvement  of  man- 
kind, inftead  of  thofe  fcenes  of  car- 
nage and  devaftation  which  the  hif- 
torian  prefents  fo  often  to  our  view  1; 
Furnifhed  with  a  more  amiable  pic- 
ture of  human  nature,  and  dazzled 
no  longer  with  the  glare  of  pomp 
and  conquefl,  we  fliould  have  been 
in  lefs  danger  of  deceiving  ourfelves 
in  our  notions  of  grandeur  and  of 
happinefs..  Such  illuftrious  patterns 

T    2  Of 
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of  private  as  well  as  of  public  vir- 
tue, thus  held  up  for  our  imitation, 
would  have  naturally  produced  in 
us  a  glorious  emulation  and  a  he- 
roic defire  to  promote  the  moft  va- 
luable interefts  of  mankind.*  So 
feeble  are  the  minds  of  children, 
and  fo  apt  to  be  mifled  by  pomp  and 
fhew,  that  the  greateft  attention 
fhould  be  given  to  diredt  them  in 
the  fludy  of  hiflory,  and  to  lay  be- 
fore them  fuch  reflections  as  may 
tend  to  form  their  tafte,  and  teach 
them  wherein  virtue  and  true  great- 
nefs  confift. 

With  a  view  to  render  this  ftudy 
more  ufeful  to  the  children  at  this 


*  We  are  indebted  to  the  elegant  Nepos, 
and  flill  more  to  the  ingenious  Plutarch,  for 
the  hiftory  they  have  given  us  of  the  lives  of 
fome  eminent  men  of  antiquity.  We  are  in- 
debted likewife  to  the  accomplished  Xenophon, 
for  what  he  has  handed  down  to  us,  with  his 
ufual  fimplicity  and  elegance,  of  the  life  cf 
Socrates. 

fchool, 
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fchool,  as  foon  as  they  begin  to  read 
Cor.  Nepos,  they  get  fome  inftruc- 
tions  on  the  nature  and  ufe  of  hif- 
tory,  which  are  afterwards  extend- 
ed as  thev  advance  to  the  higher 
elafles.  And  that  they  may  be  bet- 
ter prepared  for  the  ftudy  of  ancient 
as  well  as  modern  hiftory,  and  may 
have  a  clearer  idea  of  what  they 
read  in  the  claffics,  the  principles 
of  Geography  are  explained  at  a  fe- 
parate  hour,  and  the  mod  curious 
and  ufef  ul  problems  performed  by  the 
help  of  the  Terreftrial  and  Celeftial 
Globes.  Then  the  four  great  divi- 
fions  of  the  earth,  their  boundaries, 
and  the  different  ftates  they  contain, 
with  the  moil  remarkable  places, 
rivers,  &c>  in  each,  are  pointed 
out  on  the  Terrdtrial  Globe,  and 
n*ore  particularly  on  the  refpecSive 
maps  of  thole  divillons.  A  let  of 
Maps,  adapted  to  the  claffics,  is 
likewife  put  into  their  hands  ;  and, 
the  fifth  year,  Mair's  Survey  of  the 
T  3  Terraqueous 
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Terraqueous  Globe,  being  ufed  as  a 
text-book,  they  are  carried  through 
a  courfe  of  Practical  Geography,  as 
was  formerly  mentioned,  and  di- 
redions  are  given  them  how  to  im- 
prove themfelves  farther  in  this  en- 
tertaining ftudy  from  Salmon,  Gu- 
thrie,  Varenius,  and  other  Geogra- 
phers. 

By  means  of  this  preparation, 
and  a  little  Chronology  for  diftin- 
guifhing  the  different  periods  of  hif- 
tory,  and  the  ages  of  the  moft  emi- 
nent men,  they  are  enabled  to  read 
by  themfelves  with  underflanding 
and  pleafure. 


SECT. 
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SECT.       VI. 

The  Moral  Difcipline,  and  the  Pains 
taken  to  form  the  Mind* 

THERE  are  two  things  which 
the  inftrudtors  of  youth  ought 
to  propofe  to  themfelves:  the  one  is, 
to  communicate  knowledge  to  their 
pupils;  and  the  other  is,  to  infpire 
them  with  the  love  of  virtue,  and 
train  them  to  the  pradice  of  it. 
Children  thus  educated,  will  be 
happy  in  their  progrefs  through  life; 
they  will  be  blefiings  to  that  fociety 
with  which  they  are  particularly 
connected;  and  they  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  that  more  extenfive  fociety 
of  mankind,  of  which  every  indi- 
vidual is  a  member. 

As  there  is  the  ftridteft  connec- 
tion between  knowledge  and  virtue; 
as  they  are  mutual  aids,  and  refledt 
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a  'luftre  upon  one  another;  fo  the 
greateft  care  is  taken,  in  this  fchool, 
to  keep  thefe  two  objeds  always  in 
view,  and  fo  to  direct  them  that 
they  may  go  hand  in  hand,  and* 
like  two  affectionate  fitters,  fupport 
and  cherifh  each  other. 

In  purfuing  this  defign,  it  is  not 
thought  fufficient  to  give  formal 
precepts  and  magifterial  dire&ioris 
to  youth.  In  a  croud  of  children,  a 
more  particular  attention  to  their 
different  tempers  will  be  neceffary. 
For  this  purpofe  commendations 
and  rebukes,  private  as  well  as  pub- 
lic, are  given,  according  as  the  dif- 
pofition  and  behaviour  of  the  boy 
feem  to  deferve  them.  Nor  are  mo- 
derate chaftifements,  and  affronts, 
which  are  ftill  more  mortifying, 
negledled.  It  is  true  thefe  are  the  laft 
refources  for  the  reclaiming  of  the 
vicious  and  obitinate;  but  where  a 
number  of  children  affemble,  and 
converfe  every  day  together,  cor- 
poral 
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poral  punifliments  will  be  fometimes 
neceffary  to  cure  the  bad  habits 
which  any  of  them  may  have  con- 
tradted,  and  to  hinder  the  contagion 
of  their  example  from  fpreading  a- 
mong  the  reft.*  For  this  reafon  the 
greatefi  care  is  taken,  to  prevent 
whatever  would  be  faulty  in  the 
temper,  and,  with  a  gentle  hand, 
to  direct  their  rifing  paffions,  to 
check  their  irregularities,  and  to 
cherifh  thofe  feeds  of  goodnefs 
which  are  feldom  altogether  want- 
ing in  children,  though  found  in 
different  degrees  in  different  per- 
fons,  and  fometimes  fmothered  by 
ignorance  and  prejudice.  Nor  is 
one  method  purfued  with  all ;  this 
would  (hew  either  a  want  of  ac- 
quaintance with  the  human  heart, 
or  a  carelefs  and  tyrannical  turn  in 

*  The  gentleft  corporal  puniQiment,  if  dif- 
paffionately  and  folemnly  inflated,  and  en- 
forced by  circumftances  of  difgrace,  will  be 
found  more  effectual  than  the  fevereft  blows 
and  floggings. 

the 
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the  teacher.  A  tendency  in  the 
mind  to  whatever  is  vicious  or  hurt- 
ful to  fociety,  is  here  corrected  with 
the  greateft  attention ;  but  as  its 
appearances  vary,  and  require  no 
fmall  difcernment  to  diftinguim  the 
degrees  of  guilt,  the  tempers  of  chil- 
dren are  carefully  ftudied,  and,  like 
different  foils,  have  a  different  cul- 
ture applied. 

Indulgence  is  given  to  the  inno- 
cent puerilities  natural  to  children; 
and  as  they  are  accuftomed  to  de- 
cency and  attention  in  the  public 
fchool,  faduring  the  intervals  of  its 
meetings,  and  in  private  conver- 
fation,  an  eafy  unconftrained  be- 
haviour is  encouraged,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  advance  in  their  ftudies, 
and  difcover  a  tafte  for  improve- 
ment. 

If  the  plan  delineated  in  the  fore- 
going Effay  take  place,  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  hope,  that  there  wifl  be  little 
occafion  for  corporal  punifliments 

long 
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long  before  the  time  of  life  at  which 
children   are  ufually  fent  to  fchool. 
By   the   early  and   continued    care 
which  will  then  be  taken,  the  vices 
which  are  moft  incident  to  youth 
will  be  prevented.    Of  this  kind  are 
obftinacy,  idlenefs,  difingenuity,  pee- 
vifhnefs,  tyranny,  revenge,   fwear- 
ing,    obfcene    and    fcurrilous    lan- 
guage, difregard  of  reputation,  &c. 
Even  under  all    the   temptations  to 
idlenefs  and  vice,  to  which  children 
in  this,,  as  well  as  all  other  populous 
places,  are  expofed,  the  teacher  has 
had  the  comfort,  for  a  confiderable 
time  paft,  to  fee  his  pupils  in  general 
improve   in  their  manners  as   well 
as  their  diligence,   in  proportion  as 
they  rife  to  the  higher  forms  of  the 
fchool.     This,  the  teacher  thinks, 
has  been  owing,  in  a  great  meafure, 
to  the  attention  of  the  parents,  and 
to  the  following  method,  wfyich  has 
been  purfued  for   feveral    years   in 
this  fchool.     The  lower  claffes,  by 
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a   daily    rotation,   are   taught  in  a 
room  contiguous  to  the  fchool  by 
one  of  the  u(hers,  and  are  fent  out, 
each  clafs  in  its  turn,  to  attend  the 
writing-matter,    one    hour  in   the 
morning  and  another  after  dinner ; 
and  the  higher  clafles  are   confined 
much  longer  than  the  lower,  and 
fent  out,  in   their  turn,  to   attend 
the  teacher  of  accompts,  &c.   two 
hours  every  day.     Hence,  the  noife 
that    fometimes   infefts    a    crouded 
fchool,  is  confiderably  diminiflied  ; 
and  the  higher  claffes,  being  taught 
at    different  hours   from    the   reft, 
form,  as  it  were,  a  fuperior  fchool. 
Undifturbed  by  others,  and  debarred 
from    trifling     among    thernfelves, 
they  acquire  a  habit  of  application, 
and   purfue  their   {Indies   under  all 
the  advantages  which  can    be  pro- 
cured  from    the   affiftance  of   the 
teachers.,   from   the   filence  of  the 
fchool,  and   from  the   opportunity 
which  is  given  to  them,  as  well  as 

to 
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to  the  younger  boys,  of  advancing 
themfelves  according  to  their  capa- 
cities and  years. 

In  order  to  cherim  that  tendernefs 
for  the  brutal  fpecies  which  is  fo 
powerfully  recommended  by  the 
uncorrupted  feelings  of  our  nature, 
and  by  all  the  revelations  of  the 
divine  will,  the  cruel  pradlice  of 
cock-fighting,  which  had  formerly 
obtained  in  .this  fchool,  was  feveral 
years  ago  entirely  abolifhed.  It  is 
a  matter  of  no  fmall  furprife,  that  a 
cuftom  fo  hurtful  to  the  ftudies  of 
youth,  and  fo  dangerous  to  their 
morals,  mould  ever  have  been  au- 
thorifed  as  a  part  of  education.  It 
has  arifen  probably  from  an  opi- 
nion, that  mows  of  this  kind  have 
a  tendency  to  infpire  fortitude  and 
manly  refolution  :  but  the  abfurdity 
of  that  opinion  will  appear,  if  we 
confider  that  nothing  is  fo  oppofite 
to  true  courage  as  the  effedts  which 
fuch  /hows  tend  to  produce ;  hard- 
U  nefs 
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nefs  of  heart,   and  infenfibility  to 
the  {offerings  of  the  human  as  well 
as  of  the  brutal  race. 

In  this  fchool,  difingenuity  is  a 
vice  but  feldom  known  among  the 
elder  fcholars  :  for  as  a  boy  here 
receives  flrong  impreffions  of  the 
infamy  of  telling  a  lye,  he  learns  to 
acknowledge  his  faults;  and  when 
thefe  are  ingenuoufly  confefled,  he 
has  reafon  to  €xped  pardon  for  the 
firft  offence,  if  it  be  not  heinoufly 
aggravated ;  but  if  he  repeats  it,  he 
is  affured,  that  to  excufe  hfmfelf  by 
a  lie  will  but  increafe  his  mame  as 
well  as  his  punifliment.  Obilinacy 
is  feldom  known  even  among  the 
younger  and  more  undifciplined ; 
nor  have  inftances  of  an  ill-natured 
or  quarrelfome  temper  been  often 
found  among  them.  The  faults 
which  formerly,  and  moft  frequent- 
ly, prevailed  among  the  younger 
boys,  were,  negligence  in  preparing 
their  talks,  and  want  of  due  atten- 
tion 
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tion  when  their  companions  of  the 
fame  clafs  were  delivering  their  lef- 
fons..     This  was  but  too  often  th'e 
cafe  when   the  clafs,  or  form,  was 
numerous,    and    the    account    that 
could  be  taken  of  every   particular 
boy  in  it  more  fuperficial.     It  can 
hardly    be   expected,    indeed,    that 
children  in  the  lower  clafles  will  give 
conftant  attention  for  any  confider- 
able  fpace  of  time,  or  receive  much 
inftrudtion,  unlefs  they  be  frequent- 
ly interrogated  themfelves,   For  this 
reafon    thefe   clafles   have  been  re- 
duced to  more  moderate  numbers,  fo 
as  feldom  to  exceed   ten  or   twelve 
boys;  by  which  means  the  difagree- 
able  neceflity  of  rebuking  or  chaf- 
tiling  them,  for  inattention,  is,  in 
a  great  meafure,  prevented.     This 
requires  indeed  a  greater  number  of 
teachers,    in  order  to  keep  the  boys 
conftantly  employed,  and  give  them 
proper  affiflance:  but  to  proportion 
the  number  of  the  teachers  to  that 
U  2,  of 
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of  the  fcholars,  is  a  capital  point  in 
a  public  education,  arid  has  been 
particularly  attended  to  in  this  fchool. 
And  it  would  be  but  repeating  the 
directions  contained  in  thepreceding 
treatife,  to  enlarge  upon  the  me- 
thods which  are  ufed  here  for  form- 
ing the  minds  of  youth,  and  infpir- 
ing  them  with  a  tafle  for  know- 
ledge. It  may  be  proper  however 
to  mention  an  inftance  or  two  of  the 
attention  which  the  teacher  gives, 
in  a  public  and  formal  way,  to  the 
inftru&ion  and  the  morals  of  his 
pupils,  befides  what  he  is  led  to  do 
by  occafional  occurrences  among 
them. 

*  The  firft  is  at  the  admiffion  of 
beginners :  Thefe  the  mailer  calls 

before 

*  In  order  to  difcover  more  fully  the  reaF 
difpofitions  of  the  fcholars,  and  to  encourage 
virtue,  as  well  as  to  difcourage  vice,  a  weekly 
Cenfor,  from  the  higheft  clafs,  has  been  ap- 
pointed; whofe  office  is  not  only  to  prefent  to 
the  matter  the  faults  committed  by  the  fchool- 

boys, 
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before  him,  and  ordering  a  general 
filence,  reprefents  to  them,  in  a 
warm  and  folemn  manner,  the  in- 
tention of  their  being  fent  to  fchool, 
the  character  they  have  to  maintain 
as  fcholars,  the  advantages  of  a 
good  education,  the  company  they 
are  to  avoid,  the  vices  they  are  to 
fliun,  the  duties  they  have  to  per- 
form, the  encouragement  and  ho- 
nour they  have  to  expect  from  dili- 
gence and  good  behaviour,  and  the 
fharne  and  punimment  they  have  to 
fear  if  they  tranfgrefs,  5cc.  This 
leflbn  is  likewife  an  advantage  to  the 
reft  of  the  fcholars,  who  are  thereby 
put  in  mind  of  their  duty,  and  en- 
couraged to  perform  it. 

The  other  inftance  is  this:  From 

the   beginning  of  May  to. the  au- 

U  3  turnnal 

boys,  fuch  as  telling  a  lie,  cheating,  fwearing, 
and  the  like,  but  alfo  to  give  him  notice  of  the 
-inftances  of  humanity,  charity,  gratitude,  ge- 
nerofity,  &c.  found  among  them ;  and  pro- 
per inquiry  being  made,  vice  is  lolemnly  ftig- 
tnatifed,  and  virtue  warmly  commended. 
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tumnal  vacation,  on  the  Sabbaths, 
after  public  worfhip,  the  matter  at- 
tends in  the  fchool  with  two  of  the 
clafles  by  turns.  Thefe  firft  give 
an  account  of  the  difcourfes  they 
have  heard  from  the  pulpit;  a  prac- 
tice which  has  this  advantage,  a- 
xnong  others,  that  it  tends  to  give 
the  mind  an  early  habit  of  atten- 
tion :  and  the  remaining  part  of  the 
time  is  taken  up  in  inftrufting  them 
in  the  principles  of  morality  and 
religion.  This  the  teacher  attempts 
to  do  in  a  ftyle  fuited  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  thofe  boys  who  are  then 
attending,  and  in  a  queftionary  or 
catechetical  manner,  as  that  is  found 
to  convey  the  moft  diftindt  ideas, 
and  to  make  the  deepeft  impreffion 
on  the  mind*.  A  fpecimen  is  given 
in  the  following  fed;ion. 

*  A  fyftem  of  this  kind  the  teacher  explains 
to  the  different  clafles  in  their  turn,  and  cate- 
chifes  them  upon  it  twice  every  year. 

SECT. 
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SECT.     VIL 

The  Method  of  teaching  the  Princi* 
pies  of  Religion  and  Morality. 

THE  teacher  begins  with  fixing 
the  idea  we  have  of  God,  as  a 
being  poffcfled  of  all  poffible  perfec- 
tion; and  proceeds  to  the  proofs,  or 
rather  the  effects,  of  his  exiftence,  as 
they  appear  in  that  part  of  the  crea- 
tion which  falls  under  our  notice. 
Here  he  enumerates  various  in- 
ftances  of  power,  of  wifdom,  and  of 
goodnefs,  which  may  be  traced  in 
the  works  of  nature. 

Thefe  he  illuftrates  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. — "  If  we  cart  our 
eyes  around  us  upon  the  furface  of 
this  earth,  we  muft  be  filled  with 
wonder  and  delight,  while  we  con- 
fider  its  powerful  energy  in  the  pro- 
du&ion  of  vegetables,  fo  neceffary 

to 
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to  mankind;  the    beautiful   variety 
which   it  prefents  of  hills,   vallies, 
plains,  forefts,   rivers,   feas,    fo  ufe- 
ful   as    well    as   pleafant;   and    the 
various  tribes  of  the  brutal  creation, 
which  are  nourifhed  by  it,  and  fub- 
fervient  to  man,  its  principal  inha- 
bitant.    If  we  look  up  to  the  firma- 
ment, our  admiration  incrcc-fes,  while 
we   behold    the  great  luminaries  of 
heaven;  by  day,  the  fun,  that  glo- 
rious   fource    of    light     and     heat, 
whofe    enlivening    rays  render   the 
globe  on  which  we  live,  fo  comfort- 
able and  fo  beautiful  an  habitation  ; 
by  night,  thole  amazing  orbs  which 
appear  in  the  vail  canopy  over   our 
heads,  and  give  a  fainter  day.     Of 
thefe,  the  planets  are  a  part  of  this 
our  fyftem,  and  larger  lome  of  them 
than  the  earth  itfelf;  and  the  fixed 
ftars    are    immenfely    diilant,    and, 
according  to  the  analogy  of  nature, 
fuppofed  to  ferve  as  fo   many  funs 
to  their  proper  planets;  which,  like 

our 
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our  earth,  revolve  around  them, 
and,  like  it  too,  are  replenished  with 
their  refpective  inhabitants.  From 
fueh  obfervations  as  thefe,  we  (hall 
enlarge  our  notions  of  the  creation, 
and  conceive  the  higheft  idea  of  the 
infinite  wifdom  and  power  of  God. 
If  we  defcend  again  to  the  earth, 
our  proper  fphere,  we  cannot  refift 
the  ftrongeft  impreffions  of  admi- 
ration, love,  and  gratitude,  while 
we  confider  the  curious  ftru&ure  of 
the  human  body,  eompofed  of  va- 
rious parts,  and  organs  of  fenfa- 
tion,  fo  well  fitted  for  their  fe- 
veral  ufes,  and  fo  neceflary  to  the 
whole  fabrick  j  or  the  ftill  more  cu- 
rious ftructure  of  the  human  mind, 
its  powers  of  thought,  fentiment, 
and  pafiion,  of  reflecting  on  its  own 
operations,  aftd  of  forefeeing  the 
confequences  of  human  adions,  its 
confciouihefs,  its  prodigious  adivity 
and  memory,  its  natural  fenfe  of 
ri^ht  and  wrong,  that  foundation 

of 
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of  its  hopes  and  fears,  and  by  which, 
along  with  the  liberty  of  acting,  it 
is  constituted    a  moral   and  an  ac- 
countable   agent.     This   great  and 
fundamental  principle,  of  the  exift- 
ence  of  God,  the  teacher  endeavours 
to  illuftrate   by  images  familiar    to 
the  fenfes,  as  that  of  a  jfhip,  a  houfe, 
a  watch.     For  thefe  are  evidently 
deflined  for  certain  ufes,  and  have 
their  parts  ingenioufly  fitted  to  an- 
fwer   their  deftination  ;  yet  we  fee 
they  are  not  capable  of  constructing 
themfelves,    but   fland   indebted  to 
the  fkill  of  the  artift,  who  laid  the 
plan,  andadjufted  their  proportions. 
Now  if  a  fhip,  or  other  machine,  is 
a  proof  of  the    underftanding   and 
ability  of    the    maker,   how   much 
more   does    this  vaft   and  beautiful 
fyftem  of  the  world  demon  ft  rate  the 
wiiclom  and  power  of  its  great  crea- 
tor ?   And  from    this   furvey  of  the 
creation,  and  the  intlances  of  intel- 
ligence   and   defign    which    may  be 

difcovercd 
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difcovered    in    every  thing    around 
as  well  as  within  us,  may  we  not 
clearly  fee,  and  ought  we  not  hum- 
bly to  adore,  the  power,  the  wifdom, 
and  the  goodnefs  of  God,  fo  illuf- 
trioufly  difplayed    in     his    works  ? 
Then  the  teacher  mentions  the  uni- 
verfal  confent  of  mankind,  who,  in 
all  ages,  have  been  ftruck  with  this 
irreliflible,  this  intuitive  truth  j  and 
he   urges    the    teftimony  of  facred 
writ,  fo  evidently  ftiperior  to  all  hu- 
man compofitions  in    fimplicity  of 
ft)  le,  in  fublimity  of  fentiment,  and 
in  the  purity,  the  propriety  and  the 
energy  of  its  precepts. 

He  proceeds  next  to  confider  the 
attributes  of  the  Deity  feparately  : 
and  firft  his  natural  perfections ;  his 
felf-exiftence,  unity,  omniprefence, 
omnifcience,  eternity,  and  almighty 
power.  Then  he  explains  his  mo- 
ral perfections,  the  fubject  of  our 
imitation,  and  the  comfort  and  de- 
light of  our  fouls  j  his  wifdom,  ve- 
racity, 
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racity,  holinefs,  juftice,  goodnefs, 
and  mercy,  Th'efe  are  particularly 
defined,  and  confidered  as  the  foun- 
dation of  the  efteem  and  worfhip 
which  we  owe  to  him.  For  if  we 
are  fo  conftituted,  that  we  cannot 
help  efteeming  and  admiring  any  of 
our  fellow-creatures  whom  we  ob- 
ferve  to  be  endued  with  very  great 
and  very  good  qualities,  to  how 
much  greater  efteem  and  admira- 
tion is  that  being  intitled,  who  pof- 
fefles  every  perfection  in  the  higheft 
degree  ?  But  when  we  refleft,  that 
it  is  to  that  all-perfed:  Being  we  owe 
life  itfelf,  and  all  the  bleflings  which 
attend  it,  how  high  fhould  our  love, 
our  gratitude,  our  veneration  rife!  It 
is  he  who  infpires  our  parents  with 
that  ftrong  affedtion  which  is  fo  ne- 
ceflary  a  fhield  for  us  during  the 
thoughtlefs  condition  of  childhood 
and  youth.  It  is  to  his  bounty  we 
are  indebted  for  the  food  we  eat, 
and  the  raiment  we  wear.  It  is  he 

whofe 
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whofe  hand,  theugh  unfeen,  pre- 
ferves  us  from  thofe  innumerable 
dangers  to  which  our  tender  and 
delicate  frame  is  continually  expo- 
fed.  It  is  to  him  we  owe  the  high 
rank  which  we  hold  in  the  creation, 
and  all  the  faculties  of  foul  and  body 
which  we  poffefs.  He  has  endued 
us  with  the  power  of  fpeech,  by 
which  we  are  rendered  more  capa- 
ble of  communicating  our  thoughts, 
of  extending  our  ufefulnefs,  and  of 
improving  our  happinefs.  He  has 
diftinguifhed  our  voices,  as  well  as 
our  countenances,  by  an  infinite  va- 
riety, and  yet  an  amazing  fimila- 
rity.  He  has  formed  us  for  action, 
as  well  as  contemplation  -9  and  to 
temperance  and  induftry  he  has  gra- 
cioufly  annexed  health,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  comfortable  fubfiftence. 
He  fupports  the  race  of  mankind, 
by  that  nice  and  wonderful  pro- 
portion which  he  keeps  up  between 
the  two  fexes,  and  by  that  ftrong 
X  inftincl 
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inftindl  which  he  has  implanted 
in  them  for  continuing  the  fpecies.  - 
From  him  all  our  delights  and  all 
our  enjoyments  flow.  Our  pains 
alfo  he  has  made  fubfervient  to  our 
moral  improvement,  and  our  trueft 
and  moft  lading  felicity.  He  has 
lighted  up  a  lamp  within  us,  to  di- 
reft  us  in  the  road  to  happinefs  j 
he  has  revived  and"  brightened  it 
when  faint,  and  ready  to  expire, 
and  brought  life  and  immortality 
clearly  to  light  by  the  gofpel.  He 
has  placed  happinefs  within  our 
reach,  if  we  be  not  wanting  to  our- 
felves,  and  promifed  his  affiftance  to 
thofe  who  fincerely  afk  it.  He  has 
made  our  felicity  to  confiflin  virtu- 
ous actions,  and  linked  our  duty 
and  happinefs  infeparably  together. 
Even  in  the  natural  defires  and  pro- 
penfities  of  our  fouls,  he  has  given 
us  an  internal  conviction,  that  they 
are  to  exift  hereafter,  and  that  this 

our 
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our  prefent  ftate  is  but  the  nurfery 
of  our  being,  and  as  it  were  the 
fchool  of  life.  And  by  the  analogy 
of  nature,  but  ftill  more  clearly  by  the 
revelation  of  his  will  in  thegofpel,he 
has  allured  us,  that  we  are  to  furvive 
our  bodies,  and  be  happy  or  mife- 
rable  according  to  the  ufe  we  make 
of  our  talents,  and  of  the  opportu- 
nities we  have  of  improving  them. 
Already  do  we  feel  the  fancflions  of 
this  law  taking  place  within  us  in 
the  authority  which  confcience  exer- 
cifes  over  us,  rewarding  us  with 
felf-approbation,  and  pleating  hope, 
when  we  do  a  good,  or  generous 
adtion,  and  puniihing  us  with  re- 
morfe  and  fear  when  we  negledl  our 
duty,  or  adt  a  mean  and  unworthy 
part.  We  find  alfo  that  our  conftitu- 
tion  is  founded  on  this  law,  and  that 
the  natural  and  regular  exercifeof  our 
powers  is  productive  of  health  and 
happinefs,  while  the  perverfion  or 
the  debafement  of  them  leads  to 
X  z  pain 
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pain  and  mifery.  Js  not  this  a  clear 
intimation  of  the  divine  will,  and  a 
powerful  barrier  oppofed  by  the 
author  of  nature  to  the  ravages  of 
vice  ?  And  do  we  not  fee,  from  all 
this,  that  the  fupreme  Being  de- 
lights in  virtue,  and  takes  pleafure 
in  the  perfection  and  happinefs  of 
his  creatures  ? 

Having  defined  the  perfections  of 
the  Deity,  and  mentioned  fome  in- 
fiances  of  his  goodnefs  to  mankind, 
the  teacher  confiders  the  duties  we 
have  to  perform  ;  and,  following  the 
order  of  the  ten  commandments,  he 
inquires  firft  into  our  duty  to  God. 
When  we  reflect  that  we  are  crea- 
tures of  his  power,  fpedators  of  his 
wifdom,  and  objeds  of  his  goodnefs, 
we  muft  feel  a  ftrong  convidion  on 
our  minds,  that  we  ought  to  enter- 
tain the  higheft  and  moft  honourable 
fentiments  of  him  ;  to  mention  his 
name,  upon  all  occafions,  with 
the  greateft  reverence  and  venera- 
tion ; 
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tion ;  to  love  him  above  all  things  ; 
to  worfhip  him,  as  a  fpirit,  in  fpi- 
rit  and  in  truth  :  to  confider  our- 
felves  as  always  in  his  prefence  ;  to 
delight  in  the  thoughts  of  being 
under  his  infpe&ion  and  govern- 
ment; to  be  highly  feniible  of  our 
dependence  upon  him,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge it  in  public,  as  well  as 
in  private,  and  on  every  ftated  and 
folemn  occafion ;  to  fanctify  his 
fabbath  ;  to  be  thankful  for  his  be- 
nefits, and  above  all,  for  the  light 
of  the  gofpel,  and  the  redemption 
of  mankind  ;  to  pray  with  the  great- 
eft  contrition  of  heart,  that  for  his 
mercy's  fake,  fo  gracioufly  offered 
to  us  in  Jefus  Chrift,  he  would  for- 
give whatever  we  have  done  amifs, 
and  grant  us  the  afliftance  of  his 
Spirit  through  the  difficult  paths  of 
life ;  to  leek,  with  finglenefs  of 
heart,  to  find  out  his  will,  and  in- 
violably to  obey  it ;  and  to  fubmit 
ourfelves  to  him,  under  all  the  acci^ 
X  3  dent& 
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dents  to  which  we  are  expofed,  as 
confidering  that  he  knows  better 
than  we  what  is  proper  for  us, 
and  that  he  carries  on  no  malevo- 
lent defign  againft  us,  but  takes 
pleafure  in  virtue,  and  has  promi- 
fed  that  all  things  ihall  work  toge- 
ther for  the  good  of  thofe  who  fin- 
cerely  love  and  ferve  him. 

Then  the  teacher  defcends  to  the 
duty  we  owe  to  mankind,  which  is 
fummed  up  in  this  fhort  andcompre- 
henfiveprecept:  "Toloveourneigh- 
bour  as  ourfelves,  and  never  do  to  a- 
nother  what  we  would  not  wffh  he 
mould  do  to  us  in  the  like  circum- 
ftances."  In  explaining  the  focial 
duties,  the  teacher  lays  before  his 
pupils  what  their  parents  have  done, 
and  are  doing  for  them  ;  that  their 
parents  took  care  of  them  in  their 
infant  and  tender  years,  when  they 
were  incapable  of  taking  care  of 
themfelves ;  that  they  fufrer  a  great 
deal  of  anxiety  and  trouble  upon 

their 
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their  account;  that  they  wifli  them 
well,  and  are  their  beft  friends; 
that  they  are  delighted  with  them 
when  they  do  well,  amamed  and 
forry  for  them  when  they  do  a  fool- 
iflh  or  bad  thing  ;  that  they  are  never 
angry  with  them  but  for  their  good, 
and  with  a  view  to  fave  them  from 
the  unhappy  confequences  of  folly 
and  vice ;  and  that  they  give  them 
a  fure  pledge  of  their  affe&ion  in 
the  trouble  which  they  take,  and 
the  money  vvhich  they  fpend,  in  or- 
der to  fupply  them  with  the  necef- 
faries  of  life,  and  to  procure  them  a 
good  and  virtuous  education  :  That 
it  is  therefore  the  duty  of  children, 
to  love,  honour,  and  obey  their  pa- 
rents ;  to  fhew  a  readinefs  on  all 
occafions  to  pleafe  them  ;  to  follow 
their  advice  and  diredtions  in  every 
thing  that  is  lawful ;  to  confider 
that  they  have  not  thcmfelves  fa 
much  experience  in  the  world  as 
their  parents,  nor  know  fo  well  as 

they 
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they  what  is  mod  proper  for  them ; 
to  take  care  of  them  when  old  and 
infirm;  to  make  their  lives  as  com- 
fortable as  poffible  ;  to  provide  for 
them  if  they  need  their  afliftance, 
in  regard  they  can  never  fufficiently 
repay  the  care  which  their  parents 
took  of  them  in  their  younger  years  ; 
and,  upon  all  occafions,  to  ihew 
them  that  tender  regard  which  is 
the  foundation  of  virtue,  and  the 
fure  mark  of  a  gocd  heart,  and  the 
want  of  which  is  the  difgrace  of  hu- 
manity, and  points  out  a  monfter 
among  men. 

He  goes  on  to  confider  the  duty 
we  owe  to  the  civil  magifrrates, 
whether  fupreme  or  fubordinate. 
Thefe  we  ought  to  honour  and  obey 
in  every  thing  confident  with  our 
duty  to  God,  and  the  laws  of  our 
country  ;  as  they  are  chofen  from 
among  us  to  watch  for  our  good, 
to  fuperintend  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  and  to  protedt  us  from  vio- 
lence and  oppreffion,  Then 
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Then  he  proceeds  to  the  duty  of 
children  to  their  fpiritual  paftors  ; 
who,byinftru<£ting  them  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  and  thegreatduties 
of  life,  labour  for  their  everl ailing 
welfare.  Thefe  they  ought  highly  to 
reverence,  to  hearken  to  their  in- 
ftrudtions,  to  refpedt  their  perfons, 
and  to  confider  them  as  the  ambafia- 
dqrs  of  Heaven  to  a  degenerate  and 
rebellious  world. 

Then  he  explains  the  duty  of  chil- 
dren to  their  teachers,  whofe  autho- 
rity is  founded  on  the  natural  igno- 
rance of  the  human  mind.  Thefe 
they  ought  to  honour  and  obey,  as 
they  are  chofen  to  fupply  the  place 
of  their  parents  in  educating  them, 
are  pleafed  with  their  pupils  when 
they  behave  well,  are  difpleafed  with 
them  only  when  they  n.egleft  their 
duty  or  behave  ill,  do  every  thing 
for  their  good,  and  know  better 
than  they  what  is  fitteft  for  them. 

Next 
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Next  follow  the  duties  which  they 
owe  to  their  brothers  and  fitters,  fo 
clofely  united  with  them  by  nature, 
and  recommended  to  their  regard 
by  the  common  affection  of  their 
parents.  Of  thefe  the  elder  ought 
to  love  and  affift  the  younger;  to 
protect  and  befriend  them  j  to  give 
them  good  advice,  and  aflift  their 
parents  in  rearing  them  up  and  ec}u- 
cating  them;  and  the  younger  ought 
to  love  and  reverence  the  elder,  to 
fubmit  to  their  inft ructions,  and  be 
grateful  to  them  for  their  care  and 
afiiftance. 

He  proceeds  next  to  the  duties  we 
owe  to  mankind  in  general;  and 
fhews  that  we  mould  look  upon 
them  as  children  of  the  fame  com- 
mon parent,  fent  into  this  world 
to  love,  to  a  ill  ft,  and  to  inftru£t  one 
another.  We  ought  therefore  to 
nouriih  in  our  breaits  the  moft  hu- 
mane and  benevolent  difpofitions ; 
to  avoid  diffcnfions  and  quarrels  as 

much 
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much  as  poffible  •>  to  govern  our  paf- 
iions  •>  to  cultivate  the  friendship 
of  others  by  good  offices,  or  by 
fhewing  a  readinefs  to  oblige  them  ; 
to  be  modeft  and  humble  ;  to  fub- 
due  that  felf-conceit,  which  fets  it- 
felf  up  as  the  judge  of  others,  and 
refufes  them  the  liberty  of  differing 
in  their  opinions  from  us  ;  and  to 
confider,  that  it  is  the  civil  magif- 
trate  alone,  who,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  law,  has  a  right  over  the 
perfon  or  the  life  of  his  neighbour. 

On  account  of  the  tender  years  of 
children  at  fchool,  he  explains  the 
feventh  commandment  fo  far  only 
as  to  recommend  modeity,  the  great 
ornament  of  youth,  and  chaftity  in 
heart,  fpeech,  and  behaviour,  and 
to  condemn  all  obfcene  or  indecent 
language.  There  is  implanted  in 
the  mind  of  man  a  fenfe  of  modefty 
and  delicacy,  which  is  a  powerful 
guardian  of  virtue,  and  therefore  to 
be  carefully  cherifhed;  and  what- 
ever 
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ever  (hocks  it,  or  tends  to  pollute  the 
minds  of  children,  is,  by  all  means, 
to  be  difcouraged. 

Under  the  eighth  commandment, 
he  recommends  to  them  juftice,  as 
the  foundation  of  the  other  virtues, 
and  honelly  in  all  their  dealings,  as 
the  trueft  policy,  and  the  fureft  road 
to  credit  and  honour  :  he  points  out 
the  infamy,  the  mifery,  and  the  flial- 
lownefs  of  fraud  and  deceit ;  and 
deiires  them  to  obferve  that  notori- 
ous cheats  and  thieves,  as  well  as 
murderers,  are  judged  by  the  laws 
of  fociety  to  be  unworthy  of  a  place 
among  mankind. 

Under  the  ninth  commandment, 
he  points  out  the  nature  of  a  lie,  cau- 
tions them  againft  it,  as  a  mean  and 
deteftable4  thing;  fhews,  in  the 
ftrongefl  light,  the  diigrace  that  at- 
tends it  j  and  warmly  recommends 
veracity,  faith,  fincerity,  and  inge- 
nuity, the  fruits  of  a  liberal  mind, 
the  lovely  ornaments  of  youth,  and 

the 
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the  great  bonds  of  human  inter- 
courfe. 

Under  the  tenth  commandment, 
he   (hews    them   that    there   is    no 
greater  enemy  to  our  felicity  than  an 
inordinate     deiire   of    wealth    and 
power;  that covetoufnefs,  as  well  as 
envy,  arifes  from  weaknefs  of  mind, 
and  from  miftaken  notions  of  hap- 
pinefs,     which   does   by  no    means 
confift    in     the   abundance   of    the 
things  we  poflefs ;  that  a  contented 
and  innocent    mind    will    make  us 
happy,   whatever  our   itation    may 
be;  that  we  ought,  indeed,  by  our 
induftry  and   frugality,   to   provide 
for  ourfelves  and  thofe  who  depend 
upon  us,  that  we  may  not  be  bur- 
thenfome  or  ufelefs  to  fociety  j  but 
that,    inftead    of   repining    at    our 
neighbour's    profperity,   we   fhould 
delight  to  fee  him  happy,  and  con- 
tribute all  in  our  power  to  make  him 
fo ;  and    that,  by  fuch   a  conduct, 
we  fludy  our  trueft  and  moft  refined 
Y  happinefs. 
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happinefs.  What  are  the  enjoy- 
ments of  a  mind  void  of  benevo- 
lence ?  What  tortures  are  equal  to 
malice  and  envy  ?  What  joys  are 
equal  to  thofe  which  arife  from  the 
confcioufnefs  of  good  affe&ion  to 
mankind,  from  the  performance  of 
humane,  of  generous,  of  ufeful  ac- 
tions ? 

Having  thus  explained  our  duty 
to  God  and  our  neighbour,  and 
examined  his  pupils  upon  it,  he 
proceeds,  in  the  third  and  laft  place, 
to  the  duties  we  owe  to  ourfelves : 
Though  thefe  might  have  been 
comprehended  under  fome  of  the 
foregoing  heads,  yet  they  may  be 
more  fully  considered  by  themfelves. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  explanation, 
he  mews  that  we  ought  ever  to  re- 
member that  we  are  endowed  with 
an  immortal  foul;  that  it  is  our 
great  bufinefs  here  to  cultivate  and 
improve  it,  and  to  train  ourfelves 
up  for  a  more  exalted  ftate  here- 
after j 
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after;  that,  when  young,  we  ought 
to  lay  in  fuch  a  ftock  of  knowledge 
as  may  qualify  us  for  an  honeft  and 
ufeful  employment ;   that,  for   this 
purpofe,  we  mould  be  obedient  to 
our  teachers,  attentive  to  their  in- 
ftru&ions,  fond  to  learn  what  they 
recommend,  diligent   in  preparing 
our  tafks,  careful  to   revife  and  re- 
tain them  in  our  memory,  no  lefs 
anxious  to  improve  ourfelves,  than, 
by  a  virtuous  emulation,  to  outdo 
our  companions ;  and  that,  as  we  ad- 
vance in  years,  we  fhould  redouble 
our  diligence,  and  endeavour  to  ac- 
quire a  tafte  in  whatever  is  beauti- 
ful either  in  fentiment  or  in  man- 
ners. For  though  knowledge  is  ufe- 
ful, as  well  as  ornamental,  in  life ; 
yet  we  are  not  to  reft  fatisfied  with 
any  acquifitions  we  may  have  made 
of  that   kind  -,  we    fhould    be   flill 
more  defirous   to  acquire  thofe  dif- 
pofitions,  with  regard  to  the  Deity 
andour  fellow-creatures,  which  have 
Y  2  been 
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been  already  pointed  out.  We  fhould 
likewife  imprefs  our  minds  with  fuch 
a  fenfe  of  the  dignity  of  our  nature, 
and  the  defign  of  our  creation,  as 
may  infpire  us  with  a  high  tafte  of 
virtue,  and  a  noble  difdain  of  every 
thing  bafe,  mean,  or  unworthy ;  at 
the  fame  time  we  ftiould  preferve, 
upon  all  occafions,  a  fenfe  of  the 
frailty  of  our  nature,  and  the  need 
we  have  of  humility,  circumfpec- 
tion,  and  divine  aid.  We  fhould 
be  cleanly  and  neat  in  our  drefs  and 
appearance  -,  we  fhould  be  chafte,  fo- 
fcer,  and  temperate,  in  our  way  of 
living,  if  we  would  enjoy  health  of 
body  or  peace  of  mind,  or  be  ufeful 
in  any  ftation  of  life ;  we  fliould  be 
polite  and  delicate  in  our  behaviour, 
even  in  our  temper,  and  fuperior 
to  the  accidents  of  Fortune  when 
{he  attacks  us,  though  fenfible  to 
the  feelings  of  humanity  when 
others  are  in  diflrefs  j  we  fhould  be 
prudent  and  deliberate  in  chufing 

an 
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an  employment,  not  determined  by 
a  fudden  whim,  or  by  the  tafte  of 
our  companions,  but  well  affured 
that  the  way  of  life  which  we  choofe, 
will  be  fuitable  to  our  conftitution 
and  capacity,  and  that  it  is  virtuous 
and  ufeful.  For  which  purpofe  we 
fhould  confult  our  friends,  whofe 
experience  enables  them  to  fee,  bet- 
ter than  we  can  fee,  the  advantages 
and  difadvantages  which  attend  the 
different  occupations  of  mankind. 
When  once  we  have  chofen  our 
trade  or  profeffion,  we  fhould  be 
indefatigable  in  learning  it,  ambi- 
tious to  excel  in  it,  and  affiduous  in 
the  exercife  of  it.  Never  fhould  we 
forget,  that  our  life  is  circumfcribed 
within  a  narrow  period,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  a  thoufand  accidents  which 
we  can  neither  forefee  nor  prevent. 
Ever  chearful,  as  under  the  govern- 
ment of  that  great  and  good  Being, 
who  knows  our  thoughts,  and  de- 
lights in  a  pious  and  upright  heart, 

we 
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we  (hould  be  conftaruly  training  ouf- 
felves  up  to  the  pradice  of  piety  and 
Virtue,  that,  when  called  out  of  this 
tranlitory  ftate,  we  may  be  prepared 
for  thofe  purer  and  more  exalted 
joys  which  God  hath  referred 
them  thai  kvti 
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Short  Sketches  of  Books  publijhed  on 
Education. 

SINCE  the  fecond  edition  of  the 
foregoing  Treatife  on  Education 
was  published,  I  have  confidered  that 
important  fubjeft  with  renewed  at- 
tention ;  and  I  have  carefully  coo- 
fulted  feveral  books  which  have  been 
written  upon  it  fince  that  time,  and 
fome  which  had  appeared  formerly, 
but  had  not  fallen  into  my  hands. 

Of  each  of  thefe  I  (hall  give  a  fhort 
fketch;  that  parents,  beholding,  at 
one  view,  the  various  plans  which  have 
been  propofed  for  the  education  of 
youth,  and  comparing  them  with 
a  greater 
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greater  eafe,  may  adopt  that  which 
fliall  appear,  upon  the  whole,  to  be 
beft. 

I.  The  firft,  in  order  of  time,  is  en- 
titled, "  Reflections  on  Education,  by 
Father  Gerdil,"  published  anno  1765". 

This  author  examines  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  by  Mr.  Roufleau  in  his 
Emilius,  and  (hews,  in  oppofition  to 
him,  that  man  is  defigned  for  a  focial 
ftate,  and  improved  by  it ;  that  chil- 
dren are  capable  of  early  inftrudion, 
and  may  be  taught  fables,  geogra- 
phy, hiftory,  and  geometry;  that 
they  may  be  formed  to  a  tafte  for  true 
Latinity  ;  and  that  the  lower,  as  well 
as  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  ought  to 
be  trained,  by  early  culture,  to  the  fear 
of  God,  obedience  to  parents,  and  the 
fundamental  duties  of  fociety. 

II.  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  his  plan  of 
education  for  the  young  nobility  and 

gentry 
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gentry  of  Great  Britain,  publiflied 
anno  1769,  cenfures  the  methods 
commonly  purfued  in  the  great  fchools 
of  England,  and  points  out  the  ends 
we  ought  to  have  in  view,  and  the 
means  and  the  inftruments  we  ought 
to  ufe  in  the  education  of  youth  j  the 
ends  are,  to  make  good  men,  good 
citizens,  and  good  chriftians ;  the 
means,  a  ftridt  attention  to  their  be- 
haviour, and  the  adapting  of  their 
ftudies  to  their  talents,  and  to  their 
future  profeffions  and  offices  in  life  ; 
the  inftruments,  a  fenfe  of  honour,  a 
fenfeof  (hame,  and,  above  all,  a  fenfe 
of  delight. 

He  recommends  the  Englifh  lan- 
guage, as  the  firfl  and  greateft  objedr, 
and  the  Latin  only  as  fubfervient  to 
it,  and  enjoins  frequent  verfions  from 
Latin  into  Englim,  and  public  recit- 
als, both  in  profe  and  verfe,  of  fuch 
paffages  as  may  tend  to  inculcate  the 
a  2  prifl- 
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principles  of  religion,  and  infpire  the 
Jove  of  virtue  and  of  liberty.  He  di- 
vides his  fchool  into  upper  and  lower, 
and  affigns  a  feparate  room,  and  a  fe- 
parate  mafter  to  each  fchool ;  in  the 
lower  fchool,  he  propofes  that  the 
boys  fliould  be  divided  into  claffes  ac- 
cording to  their  ftanding,  and  that  all 
fhould  purfue  the  fame  courfe  of  flu- 
dies,  and  perform  the  exercifes  men- 
tioned already.  But,  in  the  upper 
fchool,  he  enjoins  the  fcholars  to  be 
claffed  according  to  the  profeffions 
and  employments  for  which  they  are 
defigned,  and  this  to  be  the  chief  ob- 
ject in  view  in  the  ftudies  and  exer- 
cifes of  each  clafs.  In  this  fchool,  he 
would  have  fix  claffes.  ift.  For 
thofe  who  have  the  profpect  of  being 
members  of  the  legiflature.  2d.  For 
thofe  who  are  defigned  for  holy  cr- 
der.y  or  the  profeffion  of  phyfic.  3d. 
For  the  profeffion  of  the  law.  4th. 

For 
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For  the  army.  5th.  For  civil  em- 
ployments, or  the  mercantile  profel- 
fion.  6th.  For  gentlemen  of  inde- 
pendent fortunes,  who  may  divide 
their  time  between  the  town  and 
country.  All  thefe  he  fubdivides  into 
fmaller  clafies,  or  removes,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  boys  and 
their  different  advances  in  their  ftudies, 
each  remove  to  confift  only  of  fuch  a 
number  of  boys  as  the  tutor  can  in- 
ftrndt  and  fuperintend  with  eafe  :  ac- 
cordingly, he  fuppofes  each  remove 
to  confift  of  ten  boys,  and  allots  a 
tutor  to  them,  with  a  feparate  room 
for  private  ftudy  and  the  preparation 
of  their  leflbns  during  five  days  of 
each  week  j  and  he  appoints  the  two 
fchools  to  be  employed  only  for  the 
public  examinations  and  exercifes  of 
each  clafs,  one  day  every  week,  and 
public  judgments  to  be  given  in  the 
common  hall.  On  thefe  occafions, 
a  3  the 
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the  boys  who  outftrip  their  fellows, 
and  appear  to  be  qualified,  may  be 
promoted  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
remove,  Befides  thefe  weekly  re- 
views, he  propofes  quarterly  exami- 
nations of  a  more  public  nature,  to 
be  attended  by  the  parents  and  friends 
of  the  children,  and  premiums  to  be 
diftributed  to  thofe  who  anfwer  beft 
in  each  clafs,  but  chiefly  to  thofe  who 
excel  in  delivery  and  Englifh  com- 
pofition. 

Mr.  Sheridan  propofes  alfo  a  plan 
of  an  scadamy  for  fini(hing  the  edu- 
cation of  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
of  independent  fortunes,  after  they 
have  gone  through  the  ufual  courfe  of 
ftudy  at  the  univerfity,  and  divides  it 
into  four  fchools.  ift.  A  fchool  for 
oratory,  and  the  Englifh  language. 
2d.  For  hiftory  and  politics.  3d. 
For  agriculture.  4th.  For  the  mi- 
litary art. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  two  plans,  fo  beautifully  de- 
lineated by  the  author,  and  fo  well 
calculated  for  preferving  the  morals 
as  well  as  advancing  the  ftudies  of 
youth,  are  defigned  only  for  young 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  fortune, 
and  could  not  be  extended  to  thofe 
children  who  are  born  in  the  middle, 
or  lower  ranks  of  life. 

III.  The  anonymous  author  of 
«*  Propofals  for  the  amendment  of 
fchool  inftrudtion,"  published  anno 
1772,  confines  the  ftudy  of  the  Latin 
tongue  moftly  to  gentlemen  of  inde- 
pendent fortune,  and  fuch  as  are  to 
be  bred  to  the  learned  profeffions ; 
and  not  fatisfied  with  recommending 
even  a  fuperficial  knowledge  of  it 
to  thefe,  fubftitutes,  in  its  place,  the 
ftudy  of  the  Englim  language,  geo- 
graphy, hiftory,  &c.  according  to  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Locke,  the  outlines  of 
a  4  which 
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which  he  attempts,  though  in  a  very 
indiftinct  manner,  to  fill  up,  and  to 
accommodate  to  public,  inftead  of 
domeftic  education.  But,  were  a 
judgment  to  be  formed  of  his  own  at- 
tainments in  literature  from  his  ftile, 
he  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  have  had 
any  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
claflics  himfelf,  confcquently  he  could 
not  know  that  the  Latin  tongue,  ex- 
clufive  of  its  other  advantages,  and  of 
its  ufefulnefs  to  the  middle  ranks  of 
life,  is  the  beft  and  fureft  preparation 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  Englifli 
tongue  ;  he  could  not  know  that  a 
boy,  even  of  an  ordinary  capacity, 
may,  from  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  to 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  be  taught  to 
read  the  clafiics  with  eafe,  and  to 
write  the  Latin  with  propriety,  and 
that,  by  that  means  and  during  that 
period,  he  may  acquire  alfo  a  more 
perfedl  knowledge,  not  only  of  the 

Eoglifti 
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Englifh  tongue,  but  alfo  of  geogra- 
phy, hiftory,  &c.  than  he  could  have 
done  without  that  affiftance. 

IV.  Mr.  Whitchurch,  in  his  "  Ef- 
fay  on  Education,"  published  anno 
1772,  makes  very  fenfible  obferva- 
tions  on  the  influence  of  firft  impref- 
fions,  and  the  power  of  habit,  rears  the 
child  from  his  infancy,  and,  preferring 
domeftic  education,  places  him  in  the 
country,  under  the  care  of  his  father, 
or  of  a  well  accomplifhed  and  well- 
bred  tutor,  who  teaches  him  to 
read  the  English  tongue  by  way 
of  amufement ;  carries  him  through 
the  Latin,  French,  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, byway  of  converfation  rather 
than  of  grammar  and  dictionaries ; 
and,  treating  him  as  a  friend  and 
companion,  makes  ufe  of  reafoning 
rather  than  authority ;  mingles  mu- 
fic,  dancing,  riding,  and  fencing,  with 
his  ftudies  $  prefcribes  the  authors  he 
a  5  is 
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is  to  read  till  he  be  eighteen  years  of 
age  ;  and  makes  the  tour  of  England 
with  him  in  his  feventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth years,  fetting  out  in  the  fpring, 
and  appropriating  to  that  purpofe 
three  months  of  each  year. 

Mr.  Whitchurch's  ideas  are  liberal 
and  his  ftile  is  animated  and  pure. 

V.  The  learned  and  pious  author 
of  "  Letters,  containing  a  plan  of  edu- 
cation for  rural  academies,"  publifh- 
cd  anno  1773,  complains  that  edu- 
cation does  not  engage  the  attention  it 
merits,  reprefents  the  country  as  mod 
favourable  to  the  health,  thefafety,  the 
morals,  and  the  religious  training  of 
youth  3  recommends  a  plain  diet,  and 
a  plain,  but  neat  drefs,  prefcribes  a 
courfe  of  education  from  feven  to 
eleven  years  of  age,  to  confift  of  the 
principles  of  religion,  moral  tales,  the 
rudiments  of  Latin,  and  elements  of 

Greek, 
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Greek,  with  writing  and  Arithmetic; 
from  eleven  to  fifteen  he  enjoins  per- 
feverance  in  the  ftudy  of  the  claffics 
and  of  hiftory,  with  the  elements  of 
rhetoric,  algebra,  and  geometry; 
fends  his  pupil  to  the  univerfity,  if 
he  be  defigned  for  any  of  the  learned 
profeffions,  thinks  that  the  ftudent 
fuffers  much  from  difcontinuing  his 
ftudies  during  the  fummer  months, 
and  advifes  him  to  be  fent  back  to 
the  academy  through  the  fummer, 
in  order  to  prevent  habits  of  idlenefs 
and  diffipation,  to  revife  what  he 
had  formerly  learned,  and  tp  prepare 
himfelf  for  the  next  courfe  at  the  uni- 
verfity $  but,  inftead  of  fending  him 
to  the  univerfity  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
he  detains  him  at  the  academy,  if  he 
be  defigned  for  the  fervice  of  his  coun- 
try in  a  civil  or  military  capacity,  pre- 
fcribes  a  continuation  of  his  former 
ftudies,  and  introduces  him  to  natural 

hif- 
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hiftory  and  philofophy  ;  lays  down  a 
courfe  of  ftudy  at  the  academy  for 
fuch  as  are  to  follow  a  mercantile  em- 
ployment ;    propofes  a  plan  for  the 
education  of  young  ladies  at  a  rural 
academy ;    and,    concludes,    with  a 
plan  of  education  in  parochial  fchools, 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Hetcher,  of  Salton, 
%  who  made  a  figure  about  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century.     This  author, 
through  the  whole  of  his  performance, 
infifts  much  on  inftilling  religious  and 
moral  principles,  and  on  training  the 
youth  of  both  fexes,  by  virtuous  ha- 
bits, to  the  different  duties  of  life. 

VI.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Williams, 
in  his <c  Treatife  on  Education,"  pub- 
liQied  anno  1774,  gives  us  feveral 
ftridures  on  the  plans  laid  down  by 
Locke,  Rouffeau,  and  Helvetius, 
difapproves  of  the  methods  generally 
purfued  in  this  ifland  ;  and  prefers  do- 

meftic 
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meftic  education,  conducted  by  the 
parents  themfelves,  and  founded  on 
affedtion  and  the  fweetnefs  of  daily 
intercourfe.  This,  lie  thinks,  would 
fuperfede  the  neceffity  of  rewards  and 
punifhments.  As  this  plan  cannot 
generally  take  place  in  the  prefent  cir- 
cumftances  of  mankind,  every  teach- 
er, putting  himfelf  in  the  place  of  the 
parent,  fhould  ftrive  to  engage  the 
affe&ion  of  his  pupils ;  to  rear  them 
up  to  be  his  companions  as  they  ad- 
vance in  their  ftudies,  and  to  infpire 
them  with  the  idea  that  the  greateft 
punifhment  they  could  fuffer,  would 
be  the  difpleafure  of  their  teacher. 
The  book  contains  feveral  ingenious 
obfervations,  and  particularly  in  the 
chapter  on  exercifes. 

VII.  The  learned  and  ingenious  Dr. 
Prieftley,  in  his  "  Mifcellaneous  ob- 
fervations on  Education,"  published 

anno 
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anno  1778,  dates  the  difference  be- 
tween natural  and  artificial  educa- 
tion; reprefents  religion,  as  the  firft 
and  univerfal  objefl; ;  and  delineates 
the  other  objedls  of  education  accord- 
ing to  their  importance  ;  advifes  the 
knowledge  of  things  as  well  as  words 
to  be  communicated  along  with  the 
claffics  ;  and  the  ftudy  of  geography 
and  hiftory,  civil  and  natural,  with 
fomethingof  experimental  philofophy, 
to  be  carried  on  at  the  fame  time ; 
compares  public  and  private  educa- 
tion j  prefers  a  middle  way,  where  a 
few  young  gentlemen  may  meet  peri- 
odically, and  perform  certain  exercifes 
in  common,  and  receive  honorary 
diftindnons,  adjudged  by  ballot  ; 
thinks  that  children  fhould  be  very 
cautioufly  introduced  to  mixed  com- 
pany, and  that  they  fhould  be  put  on 
their  guard  againft  the  wrckednefs 
and  profligacy  of  the  age;  recom- 
mends 
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mends  abfolute  fubmiffion  to  proper 
authority;  thinks  that  correction 
fhould  be  adminiftered  with  fufficient 
marks  of  difpleafure  ;  that  emulation 
ought  to  be  roufed  and  kept  alive  by 
vigorous  contefts  in  every  mode  of  ex- 
ertion ;  that  there  ought  to  be  fre- 
quent intercourse  between  parents  and 
children,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  their 
mutual  affedtion  ;  that  religious  im- 
prcffions  are  of  the  greateft  importance 
in  early  life,  and  that,  if  neglected 
then,  they  are  feldom  acquired  after- 
wards ;  that  double  care  fhould  be 
taken  to  inftil  a  juft  fenfe  of  religion 
into  opulent  youth,  and  to  teach  them 
the  different  branches  of  natural 
knowledge,  with  a  competent  (kill  in 
the  liberal  arts ;  that  they  fliould  be 
trained  to  a  punctual  payment  of  their 
debts,  and  fulfilment  of  their  pro- 
mifes;  that  they  (hould  be  inftrucfted 
in  the  true  ufe  of  wealth  and  power, 

and 
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and  formed  to  a  true  dignity  and  in- 
dependence of  mind,  fuperior  to  in- 
folence  on  the  one  hand,  or  fervility 
on  the  other ;  that,  in  the  middle  fta* 
tion  of  life,  children  (hould  be  taught, 
that  regular  labour,  in  the  exercife  of 
fome  ufeful  employment,  is  neceffary 
to  the  true  enjoyment  of  life  ;  that  to 
acquire  a  fortune  by  honeft  induftry 
is  the  beft  means  of  enjoying  it ;  that 
their  intervals  of  leifure  fhould  be  em- 
ployed in  reading  hiftory  and  the  ge- 
neral  principles  of    philofophy   and 
aftronomy,  &c.  'that  the   daughters 
fhould  be  trained  to  a  genteel  employ- 
ment, which  will  fupply  the  want  of 
a  fortune  5  that,  in  both  thefe  ftations, 
the  youth  ought  to  be  accu domed  to 
do  as  much  as  poffible  for  themfelves, 
that  they  may  not  be  fubjected   to  a 
dependence  on  fervants,  and  to  inti- 
macies with  them  j  and  that,  in  the 
loweft    ranks,    children    {hould    be 

taught 
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taught  to  read  and  write ;  and  trained 
to  habits  of  induftry,  fobriety,  honefty, 
and  contentment  with  their  lot ;  and 
to  a  firm  belief  of  the  wifdom  and 
goodnefs  of  Providence.  He  advifes 
foreign  travel  to  be  poftponed  till  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years,  after  a  man 
is  married  and  has  been  acquainted 
with  the  face  and  conftitution  of  his 
own  country  ;  and  would  have  young 
men  taught  refpect  for  the  women  in 
general,  and  young  women  cautioned 
in  regard  to  the  men.  He  annexes 
c<  Confederations  for  the  ufe  of  young 
men,"  in  which  he  paint?,  in  the 
ftrongeft  colours,  the  guilt  and  per- 
nicious confequence  of  irregular 
amours ;  and  he  concludes  with  a 
very  fenfible  Eflay  on  a  courfe  of  Li- 
beral Education  for  civil  and  active 
life,  firft  published  anno  1760,  and 
propofes  that  the  courfe  mould  begin 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  years, 

and 
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and  confift  of  leftures,  ift.  On  civil 
hiftory  and  civil  policy,  fuch  as,  the 
theory  of  laws,  government,  manu- 
fa&ures,  commerce,  naval  force,  &c, 
ad.  The  H  ftory  of  England.  3d.  On 
its  conftitution  and  laws  -9  and  he 
gives  a  fyllabus  of  ledures  on  the  faid 
fubjedts,  delivered  by  himfelf  in  the 
academy  at  Warrington. 

VIII.  The  reverend  and  learned 
Mr.  Knox,  in  his  "  Liberal  Educa- 
tion, or  Practical  Treatife  on  the  me- 
thods of  acquiring  ufeful  and  polite 
learning,"  publifhed  anno  1781,  pre- 
fers public  education  for  boys,  and 
domeftic,  with  little  exception,  for 
girls ;  condemns  the  ufe  of  tranfla- 
tions,  and  editions  of  the  claffics  with 
notes ;  infifts  on  induftry,  and  the 
diligent  ufe  of  dictionaries  in  fchools ; 
enjoins  the  rules  of  Lily's  grammar, 
and  large  portions  of  the  beft  claffics 

to 
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to  be  got  by  heart,  with  the  writing 
of  exercifes,  and  the  competing  of 
themes  in  Englifh  and  Latin,  and  in 
verfe  as  well  as  profe,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  beft  fchools  of  Eng- 
land ;  advifes  that  there  be  public  re- 
hearfals  by  the  elder  fcholars  once 
every  week  from  the  beft  Englim  and 
Latin  authors,  and  public  examina- 
tions at  ftiort  intervals  $  infifts  on  a 
judicious  and  well  fupported  difcipline 
in  fchools  5  and  makes  many  juft  and 
ingenious  obfervations  on  cultivating 
the  minds  of  both  fcxes,  &c. 

Mr.  Knox's  ftile'is  fo  accurate  and 
fo  elegant,  that  it  may  be  faid  to  be 
truly  attic. 

IX.  The  learned  and  ingenious 
Lord  Kames,  in  his  "  Loofe  Hints 
on  Education/'  published  anno  1781, 
after  a  very  fenfible  introduction,  en- 
joins abfolute  fubmiffion  to  the  autho- 
rity 
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rity  of  parents  and  tutors,  as  the  foun- 
dation of  all  improvement ;  gives  very 
proper  directions  for  the  three  ft  ages 
of ,  childhood  ;  (hews  the  great  im- 
portance of  religious  impreffions  in 
early  life  ;  and  annexes  very  beauti- 
ful illuftrations  of  religion,  both  na- 
tural and  revealed.  In  his  inftruc- 
tions  concerning  the  culture  of  the 
head,  he  advifes  to  (hew  children  the 
benefit  of  knowledge,  in  order  to  in- 
fpire  them  with  the  dcfire  of  it ;  to 
make  their  ftudies,  at  firft,  an  amufe- 
ment  to  them  ;  to  take  the  fnnpleft 
methods  of  inftrufliRg  them  ;  to  en- 
courage them  by  variety,  or  change  of 
fubjedt;  to  accuftom  them  to  recite 
ftories  they  have  heard  or  read  5  and 
to  draw  morals  from  fables  to  form 
them  to  a  proper  ftile,  by  teaching 
them  to  arrange  the  fame  fentence 
differently  ;  to  make  their  ftudies  and 
their  diverfions  a  relief  to  each  other; 

to 
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to  prolong  domeftic  education  till  they 
have  acquired  a  firmnefs  of  mind  to 
refifl  temptations  to  vice  $  to  encou- 
rage them  to  carry  on  an  epiftolary 
correfpondence  with  their  friends  5 
to  give  them  an  early  ftock  of  ideas  as 
well  as  a  tafte  for  reading ;  and,  in 
oppofition  to  Mr.  Roufieau,  to  intro- 
duce them,  but  in  the  fimpleft  man- 
ner, to  an  early  acquaintance  with 
fables,  geography,  hiftory,  &c. 

Lord  Kames'  abilities  are  well 
known  in  the  literary  world,  and  his 
ftile  is  remarkably  pure  and  perfpicu- 
ous.  His  hints  on  education  do 
equal  honour  to  his  head  and  his 
heart. 

Before  I  difmifs  this  fubjecT:,  it  may 
be  proper  to  obferve,  that  in  the  com- 
parifon  between  public  and  domeftic 
education,  great  value  is  put  upon  the 
advantages  of  emulation  attending  the 

public 
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public  mode,  where  applaufe  is  given, 
and  premiums  are  diftributed,  to  thofe 
who  excel  in  knowledge.    When  this 
pre-eminence  is  acquired  by  the  united 
efforts  of  induftry  and  quicknefs  of  ca- 
pacity, praife  is  juftly  due.   But  praife 
ought  not  to  be  confined  to  this  de- 
fcription  alone  :   when  a  boy  is  dili- 
gent and  anxious  to  improve,  though 
his  capacity  be  not  fo  quick,  he  is  no 
lefs  entitled  to  applaufe.   It  is  induftry 
that,   in  every  thing,  leads  to  fuccefs  -, 
and  we  fee,  in  fad,  that,  in  the  liter- 
ary as  well  as  the    mercantile    line, 
wealth,  independence,  and  honour,  are 
the  ufual  fruits  of  induftry  and  perfe- 
verance.     But,    as  good  difpofitions 
and  good  habits  are  of  far    greater 
confequence  in  life  than  the  mere  ac- 
quifition  of  knowledge,  in  every  mode 
of  education,    virtuous  manners   are 
entitled  to  fnperior  praife ;    it  is  not 
enough  to  difcourage  and  punifli  vice ; 

it 
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it  is  alfo  highly  proper  to  fupport  and 
encourage  virtue  ;  and  humane,  ge- 
nerous, and  noble  actions,  being  held 
up  to  public  imitation,  fhould,  on 
every  occafion,  receive  the  applaufe 
they  deferve. 


FINIS. 
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